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A LIE CANNOT BE HID. 
Elisha, the prophet of the -—Lord, had a wick- 
ed servant, whose name was Gehazi. | 


‘| thren, that there is nothing to intercept the flow 


__. There came one day to Elishe great 
‘man, who. was afflicted with the leprosy; and 


he, by God’s blessing cured him. 

- $e he was very thankful, and he wanted 

the prophet to receive as a present very 

much gold and silver, and fine raiment, as a 

token of his gratitude— but he would not. 

Elisha blessed him, and sent him back again in 
ace. 

But the servant of the man of God longed 
to have some of this money, and so he ran 
afier Naaman, for this was the name of the per- 
son wha had been cured, and overtook him. And 
he came down out of his carriage, and said, * Is 
all well?” And he said; * All is well.” 

And Gehazi said to him, ** My master hath 
sent me, saying, Behold, even now, there he 
come to me from Mount Ephraim, two young 
men, of the sons of the prophets; give them, I 
pray thee, a talent of silver, and two changes of 
garments. And Naaman said, Be content— 
take two talents. And he bound two talents of 
silver in two bags, with two changes of gar- 
ments, and laid them on two of his servants, and 

This was very generous and kind of Naaman; 
but all that Gehazi had said was false. ‘There 
were no young men come to his master. Elisha 


‘had not sent him. 


Well—when they were come into the town, 
Gehazi took the money and garments, and laid 
them up in a very secret place, and sent the ser- 


-vanis back again to Naaman. 


He was greatly pleased with the success of 
his plan. He thought no one knew any thing 


of the matter; and he already determined to buy 
oliveyards, and vineyards, and a large estate. 


But lying cannot be hid. Though no fellow 


‘creature may ki.ow it, God is acquainted with 


the secrets of all hearts; he knew all that the 
prophet’s servant had done, and he told Eli- 


sha. 


So when Gehazi went in, and stood before 
his master, as he had been used to do, Elishia 


paid, ** Whence comest thou, Gehazi?’’ and he 


said, *‘I‘hy servant went no whither!’ And 
the prophet said, No whither? Didst thou not 
go after Naaman? Did he not come down from 


his carriage to meet thee? No whither, Geha- 
zi! 


Did he not send his servants with thee to 
of -silver, and two changes of 


raiment? No whither? Hast thou not laid 
‘in asecret place the treasures which thou hast 


He was self-condemned. He knew that al! 


‘his master had said was true, and he was speech- 


less. And every liar shall be speechless when 
God calls him into judgment. 

But did not Gehazi gain a great deal of money 
by his lying? Yes—butitdid him nogood. For 
though he gained the money of Naaman, he had 
For he went out 
from his master’s presence a leper as white as 


‘snow. 


There is nothing gained here or hereafter by 


‘lying. A lie cannot be hid. And God has told 


us, that all liars shall have their part in the lake 
that burneth with fire and brimstone. 


‘STRANGE RELUCTANCE. 

The strangest thing in this strange world of 
mortal bodies and immortal minds, is man’s re- 
luctance to be happy inthe only way in which it 
is possible for such a being to become so. The 
means are provided in rich abundance, and am- 
ple and inexhaustible as the waters of the ocean ; 
bat poor, unhappy, reluctant man_ will perish 
with burning thirst and hunger, rather than 
come andeat and drink, without money and 
without price, when all things are ready. 


“Why is it that men are so unwilling to be hap- 


y? What a mystery would it be, and how 


‘inexplicable, if the Bible had not informed us 


how man has perverted, and marred, and ruined 
his moral powers; and how they may be reno- 
vated by the life-giving Spirit from heaven. On 
this point Dr. Chalmers thus discourses: 

«+ There is no straitening with God. It & all 
with yourselves, my brethren. It lies in fhe 
cold, and dark, and narrow suspicions, which 
fill up and stifle your own bosoms. ‘The offer 
of God’s good will through Christ Jesus is 
unto all, and upon all them who believe. We 
want to lodge the offer in your hearts, and you 
will not let us. We want to woo you to confi- 
dence: but you remain sullen and inflexible. 
We want to whisper peace to your souls; but 
you refuse the voice of the charmer, let him 


charm never so wisely. ‘The minister of the 


gospel stands before you as the messenger of a 
beseeching God, and is charged with the freest 
and kindest invitations to one and all of you. 
He does not exceed his commission by a single 
inch, when he tells uf God's good will to you ; 
and that nought is wanting but your good will 
towards God, that you may obtain peace, and 
reconciliation, and joy. All who will, may 
come and drink of the waters of life freely. God 
fastens a mark of exclusion upon none of you. 
He bids us _ to preach the gospel to every crea- 
ture; and every creature who believes will be 
saved. He has no pleasure in any of your 
deaths. If you think otherwise of God, you 
do him an injustice. You look to him with the 
jaundiced eye of unbelief. You array him in a 
darker shroud than belongs to him. You man- 


‘tle one of his attributes from the view of your 
‘own mind. 


You withdraw your faith from his 
own declaration of his own name, as the Lord 
God, merciful and gracious. Instead of yield- 
ing the homage of your confidence and your af- 
fection to the true God, you superstitiously 


-tremble before a god of your own fancy ; and 


put all the earnest and repeated assurances of 
God's actual revelation away from you. In 
that revelation he tries every expedient, that he 
may prevail upon you to trust him. He does 
all which tenderness can devise to remove your 
every suspicion. He pleads the matter with 
you. He beseeches you to accept of reconcili- 
ation at his hand. He offers it as a gift, and de- 


-scends so far as to kiock at the door of your 


hearts, and to crave your acceptance of it. ‘To 


_do away the obstructions which lay on the road 
_of access from a sinner to his offended God, he 
set up the costly apparatus of redemption. As 


the remission of sins without the shedding of 
blood is impossible, he cleared the way between 
him and a guilty world, of this mighty barrier. 
‘Rather than lose you for ever, he sent his own 


Son to pour out his soul unto the death for you. 


swistr them God 


‘ey,’’ to get men to engage in the ordinary occu- 


And now that iniquity is put an end to, now 
that an everlasting righteousness is brought in 

now that every attribute of his nature has been 
magnified by the great sacrifice—now that the 
weight of that heavy burden, which restrained 
the expression of his good will to the children 
of men,-has been carried away by him who bore 
the chastisement of our. ow, my bre- 


of friendship from God to man, does it not come 
yg" free as the light of day, and rich as 
the’ exuberance of heaven upon a despairing 
world?” 


DOING GOOD. 
This world is not all gladness and joy. There 
is too much of misery and wo to justify us in 


regarding it asa scene of perfect happiness. Al-) CHARACTER OF CELEBRATED INFIDELS. 


though ‘the dark clouds of adversity may not 
have obscured the bright sunshine of our own 
day, nor lessened our cheerfulness, nor checked 
our volatile spirits, yet often has the heart been 
made sad and sorrowful, and the eye been dim- 
med with tears, on witnessing the sufferings and 
misfortunes of those around us. 

But is it not in our power to alleviate the sor- 
row and anguish of ma shave drunk thus 
deeply of the cup of wo in We not lighten 
the burdened heart of many a wretched being 
by some smull act of kindness, which will cost 
us nothing, save, perhaps, A little trouble? but 
to them how valuable! We ofien think that, 
because we cannot give a large sum to.a Benevo- 
lent Society, it is not in our power to do much 
wi but there are more ways than one, to en- 

ance the happiness of others. The love of 
self makes us very negligent in performing what 
is really our duty, and when we see an unhap- 
py, miserable looking being, we frequenily, like 
the Priest and Levite, pass by on the other side, 
without stopping to inquire into the cause of his 
wreichedness; but by acting the part of the good 
Samaritan, we might mitigate the suffering, and 
soothe the grief of the unfortunate. We can be 
kind and gentle one toward another; and by 
obeying the injunction of our blessed Saviour, 
** Do unto others as ye would that others should 
do unto you,” we may justly claim and possess 
the happiness which is the result of doing good. 


- 


From the United States Gazette. 


THE ECONOMICS OF THE SABBATH. 
They keep their Sabbaths to their cost, 
For thus one dayin seven is lost.—Juvenal. 

Among the matters that engage the attention 
of the community at the present time, not the 
least in importance is that of the observation of 
the Sabbath. Some indeed think little about it, 
or if they think at all, they consider it a thing 
that more especially concerns those who go to 
church, which they know people have always 
been in the habit of doing with various degrees 
of scrupulosity. But others deem it a more 
serious matter. ‘They know that time to them 
is money—and that one day in seven is a waste 
of their time and a grievous interruption to their 
ordinary avocations. ‘They see that the abstrac- 
tion of the seventh portion of time from labour 
is the abstraction of a seventh from the produc- 
live resources of the country, and with patriotic 
ardour they set their face against the evil. 
Whether they ought to be considered the bene- 
factors of ihe species, and what the tendency of 


their actions, will appear as we proceed with our 
article. 

If to labour were the object of life, we would 
speed in their 
the period of exertion, and would hail any at- 
tempt to further their own or our national ag- 
grandizement. But we love wealth only for the 
comforts which it yields, and would never pro- 
mote the greatness of the nation by sacrificing 
the happiness of the individuals that compose it. 
We do not live to labour—but labour to live. 
We labour to obtain the necessaries, convenien- 
ces, and luxuries which we desire; for our en- 
joyment of life depends in a great degree upon 
the measure in which our desires are gratified. 
Now the question occurs— Would we obtain a 
greater portion of the conveniences of life by 
lengthening the hours of labour? ‘I’o do this we 
must necessarily abridge our hours of /eisure, 
and forego the dear enjoyment of that liberty 
which we now experience in them. But would 
we obtain a greater amount of the enjoyments 
left? No doubfiul reply need be made to this 
question. Itis one of the setiled principles of 
political economy, that the wages of labour in 
all countries never rise much above what is sup- 
posed to be necessary for the support of life 
‘The competition of one man with another redu- 
ces them to this point, but below this they cannot 
go. When left to himself, here man makes his 
stand, and refuses to labour unless he receives 
sufficient for his sustenance. In countries where 
the Sabbath is believed to be a necessary of life, 
he receives such remuneration as allows him to 
keep it as such; in countries where it is not, he 
works the Sabbath and remains more poor. 

Were the labourers and artisans of the present 
period to add two hours per day to the length 
of their working hours, it would naturally cause 
a reduction of the prices they at present obtain. 
If they laboured more they would produce more, 
and if there were no greater demand for their 
productions, they would consequently decrease 
in value. ‘To add the Sabbath to our working 
hours would have the same effect. In those 
countries where there is a general observance of 
the Sabbath, and the employments of that day 
are restricted to those of ** necessity and mer- 


pations of life, a bounty must be given for their 
exertions. In Scotland, for example, the prin- 
ters of morning papers receive. double for the 
portions set up on the Sabbath. In this case 
there is seemingly an advantage, and to receive 
double the ordinary price of Jabour would induce 
many to submit to a severe task. But this in- 
ducement is caused by the difficulty of obtain- 
ing respectable workmen otherwise, and were 
working on the Sabbath more common, or 
deemed less disreputable, for the ordinary re- 
muneration they would perform the extraordi- 
nary task. 

We see then that, contrary to the notion of 
the heathen satirist, we lose nothing by keeping 
the Sabbath, but gain a portion of leisure and 
personal liberty which we would not otherwise 
enjoy. It also contributes much to our health. 
Man is a complicated machine possessing many 


faculties, and bodily and mental health depends| 


much upon the due exercise of all of them. ‘The 
employments we engage in usually demand the 
intense exercise of one or two faculties only, 
and the remainder is left waste and uncultiva- 
ted. Ifthe mind alone be exercised, the body 
becomes attenuated and sickly. If the body 
alone, the mind becomes dull and stupid. In 
some occupations bodily and mental labour may 
in some degree be united, but none supplies 
that due exercise which nature demands. 

Let the Sabbath be spent in any manner that 


a rational being would dare to suggest, it intro-|. 


duces variety into the enjoyments of man, and 
thus necessarily contributes to his health. 

But though the employments of man were all 
that could be desired, in them the intellect and 
the body only could be engaged, while no time 
would be allowed for the exercise of his higher 
and nobler faculties. In the moral feelings and 
social affections lie the object of his being, his 
most powerful incentives to action, and the 
sweetest pleasures of his existence, and shall no 
time be allotted for their cultivation’ It is of 
more importance to the community that a man 


rie tn exten 


‘some topic which is a favourite one with the 


that the preaching which they hear, though all 


under heaven.” 


is honest than that he is intelligent. If a man, 


only live to do ill, it were better that he did wae 
live atall. The man himself.is more happy 
because he is good than because he is wise. He 
who harbours M his breast the malicious pas- 
sions is a self-tormentor. ‘ | 

The Sabbath is-a period from which we can 
leisurely review the past, and prepare for the 
future—mark where we fail and where we over- 
step our duty. ~ Here we may foster what is 
weak, and prune what is prurient and luxurious. 
It is a time for solemn thought—a corrector for 
the irregularities of our nature——an agreeable re- 
lief from the monotony of our employments— 
and blind must he be who fails to perceive that 
the Sabbath wus made for man, and is alto- 
gether adapted to his moral and physical nature. 


But to speak more directly of the morals of 
leading infidels. Bolingbroke was a libertine, 
of inteniperate habits and unrestrained lust. 
Temple was a corrupter of all that came near 
him—given up to ease and pleasure. Emerson, 
an eminent mathematician, was ** rude, vulgar, 
and frequently immoral. Intoxication and pro- 
fane language were iliar to him. ‘Towards 
the close of life, bei with the stone, 
he would crawl about the floor on his hards and 
knees, sometimes praying, sometimes sweuar- 
ing.”’ ‘The morals of the Earl of Rochester are 
well known. Godwin was a lewd man by his 
own confession, as well as the unblushing advo- 
cate of lewdness. Shafiesbury and Collins, 
while endeavouring to destroy the Gospel, par- 
took of the Lord’s Supper, thus professing the 
Christian faith, for admission to office—a gross 
blasphemy. Blount solicited his sister-in-law to 
marry him, and being refused, shot himself. 
Tindal was originally a Protestant—then turned 
Papist—then Protestant again, merely to suit 
the times—and was, at the same time, infamous 
for vice in general, and total want of principle. 
He is said to have died with this prayer in his 
mouth: ‘If there is a God, I desire that he 
may have mercy on me.”” Hobbes wrote his 
Leviathan to serve the cause of CharlesI; but, 
finding him likely to fail of success, he turned it 
to the defence of Cromwell, and made a merit 
of this fact to the usurper; as Hobbes himself 
unblushingly declared to Lord Clarendon. : 

Need I describe Voliaire—prince of scoffers, 
as Hume was prince of sceptics; in childhood 
initiated into infidelity; in boyhood infamous 
for daring blasphemy ; in manhood, distinguish- 
ed for a malignant and violent temper, for cold- 
blooded disruptions of all] the ties and decencies 
of the family circle, for the ridicule of whatever 
was affecting, and the violation of whatever was 
confidential. Ever increasing in duplicity and 
hypocritical management, with age and prac- 
tice—those whom his wit attracted and his buf- 
foonery amused, were either disgusted or polluted 
by his loathsome vices. Lies and oaths in their 
support, were nothing to him. ‘Those whom he 
openly called his friends, he took pains secretly to 
calumniate; flattering them to their faces, and rid- 
ieuling and revilng them behind their backs. 
Years only added stiffness to the disgusting fea- 
tures of his impiety, coldness to his:dark maligni- 
ty, and (ury to hisimpetuous temper. ‘Throughout 
life, he was given up ** to work all uncleanness 
with greediness.”” Such was the witty Voltaire, 
who, in the midst of his levity, had feeling and 
seriousness enough to wish he had never been 
born.—Dwight. 


os » 


These two monosyllables are in frequent use, 


both with reason and without reason, to express} 


a complaint of the preaching of this and that 
minister, One is ‘not fed” with the preaching, 
because, perhaps, it does not dwell enough on 


hearer; or, because it does dwell on ,a class of 
truths which he does not relish. One is ‘not 
fed” because the preaching is too doctrinal, and 
another because it is not enough so. But it is 
not to our purpose now to deal with such ca- 
prices, 

We would rather guard against a course o 


preaching which gives real occasion to utter this} 


complaint. Ministers may, from the best inten- 
tions, fall into a way of preaching which shall 
leave this complaint on the mind of the hearer. 
Though himself sound in the faith, and warmly 
attached to those great truths of salvation which 
are the food of the spiritual mind, one may . 9 
such a direction to his mental pursuits, and to 
his preaching, as shall leave an aching void in 
the minds of his most devout and spiritual 
hearers, 


There are, at the present time, many tempta-}. 


tions to this course. Occasions to defend the 
outposts of Christianity, have multiplied. The 
new forms of infidelity, and these mingling with 
fanaticisms of various kinds, require new de- 
fences to be made of the very foundations of 
Christianity. ‘The ministry must needs exer- 
cise its skill, in detecting imp@gtures, exposing 
fallacies, and establishing the waVering in first 
principles. And when the he watering deep- 
ly enlisted in this work, it needs caution, lest it 
lose sight of those truths, and those dealings 
with the heart and conscience, which are need- 
ful to sustain the spiritual life and vigour of the 
Church. Necessary as it is that fanaticisms 
should be resisted, deceptions exposed, and infi- 
delity refuted, it is more needful that the soul 
of the church should have its quickening and 
its nourishment, 
done, and not to leave the other undone.” And 
when a church have real occasion to complain 


true and able and orthodox, yet fails of adapted- 
ness to the design of promoting spirituality, the 
case is sad indeed. ‘The body and soul of the 
ministry are gone. ‘The church, indeed, are 
not fed. It matters not how much ingenuity 
the preacher may exhibit—with how much skill 
he may minister in the outer court of the temple ; 
—if he neglect those themes which. search the 
heart, which quicken the conscience, which 
move‘the spiritual affections, and which cause 
eternity to be realized ; he misses the main pur- 
pose of his ministry, in his pursuit of a subor- 
dinate one. 

Jt ought to be ‘a settled design with every 
preacher, in the selection of themes, to give an 
unvarying prominence to those subjects, which 
have most immediate connexion with the pro- 
duction and promotion of the life of God in the 
soul. And this may be done, without failing to 
give due importance to those of secondary or 
occasional interest. If denominational princi- 
ples require attention, if an assault of Infidels 
or Come-outers is to be repelled, if a gust of 
fanaticism is to be withstood, ‘ to every thing 
there is a season, and a time for every purpose 
These things may be done in 
their season; but care should be exercised, that 
that they do not kindle in us a zeal which shall 
carry us too far away from what is needful, to 
sustain the internal vigour of the Church. 

The returned captives, building the walls of 
Jerusalem, laboured both with sword and trowel. 
And the ministry should never forget, that the 
labour of building and of edification is not to be 
intermitted for the purpose of using the sword. 
When both the sword and the trowel are need- 
ed, they must be both used at once. And at 


the present time, this caution is especially re-|. 


quisite. In many ways we are called to con- 
tend for “ the faith once delivered to the saints,” 
and to occupy our attention at the outworks. 


“These ought ye to have} 


from distilled liquors and drugs, various denomi- 


But rarely has there been a time, when more 


graces of the people of God. The pulsati 
spiritual life are feeble, and revivals few, a 
the prospect of them apparently receding, In 
this state of things, whatever else the ministry 
has upon its hands, it has a great work to do, 
in bringing to bear upon the heart of the church 
those primary elements of divine life, that are 
so much needed now.—N. E. Puritan. 


THOUGHTS ON HABIT AND DISCIPLINE. 

Habit of Jesting.—Some persons are pgpne to 
view subject through’ a 
medium. It is their pleasure and their genius 
to discover odd associations ; and there is no- 
thing so familiar on the one hand, or so grave 
on the other, as not to excite their faculty of 
jesting. The inveterate jester is sure to lose his 
weight in society. Who shall say that such a 
man is not in danger of laughing away his soul 
into endless wo? 

A Splenetic Habit.—Such a state of mind is 
fixed and matured through a long course of que- 
rulous emotions. ‘I'he person may easily go 
on from bad to worse, until complaint shall be- 
come blasphemy, | 

Sense of Ps 
pacity in somé 
feeling of a hard-skinned - 
that of the tongue. 

Application and Perseverance.—Somé per- 
sons find an extreme difficulty in applying their 
mental powers to any one pursuit in life, with 
any degree of vigour; and when, weary, and 
dissatisfied with themselves, they summon cour- 
age, and make a rush on the paths of industry, 
they are soon appalled by the difficulties of the 
route, and fall back on that sfate of inaction and 
uselessness, which is, alas, their fixed and in- 
suparable habit. 

Temperance.—Those who never use intoxi- 
ting drinks are absolutely secure from the dan- 
ger of abusing them. ‘ 

The Christian Philanthropist.—The vnself- 
ish, untiring, single-minded Christian philan- 
thropist is a noble type of our species. 

Confidence in God can never be fully formed 
in us, unless we believe in * the truth as it is in 
Jesus,’’ and cordially embrace the Saviour. 


IMPORTANT TEMPERANCE FACTS. 
A survivor of the Affghan disaster has Ene, 
ed to camp, covered with hair and almost raked, 
the effect of fifteen months’ wandering and-expo- 
sure. He turned out to be Sergeant Edwards, 
of the 44th Queen’s Regiment. He says the 
men. were nearly all drunk, at the massacre at 
Gundanmuch, and could make no resistance. 
In consequence of the fact being fully ascer- 
tained, and generally believed, that mostof the 
liquors sold in Great Britain under the name of 
wine, are a gross and vile fabrication, made up 


labour needed to be spent in rp 
nd 


degree of this ca- 
be compared the 
nger; in others to 


nations of Christians are making great efforts 
to procure the fruit of the vine for the commu- 
nion, as free from adulteration and alevholic 
poison'as possible. 

A trial has recently taken place in Birming- 
ham, which caused great commotion among the 
wine drinkers. A gentleman having purchased 
a cask of port wine of a large wine dealer, sus- 
pected fraud, and refused to pay: the conse- 
quence was a prosecution. ‘The defendant call- 
ed in the servants of the prosecutor, when it ap- 
peared in evidence that the dealer had for years 
been extensively engaged in the manufacture of 
spurious wine, and had agents travelling the 


country selling it as pure imported; while in 
act it did not contam a arop or me 
the grape, but was entirely made up from dis- 
tilled liquors and poisonous drugs. 

The Duke of Wellington, in the House of 
Lords, in remarking upon the loss of revenue on 
Spirits, stated: ** A considerable portion of this 
reduction had, no doubt, been owing to the 
‘Temperance Society which had been establish- 
ed throughout Ireland (hear, hear)—fortunately 
established, he would say, (loud cheers)—and 
he thought it highly desirable that the tempe- 
rance system should be encouraged as much as 
possible.” 

* The Right Honourable Viscount Duncan- 
non, and John Bright, Esq., prevented their 
agents and friends from. giving intoxicating 
drinks to the inhabitants of Durham, before, 
during, and after the late contested election, 
whereby much quarrelling, destruction of pro- 
perty, and domestic misery have been avoided. 
A publie vote of thanks has been awarded to the 
two candidates for breaking through a long stand- 
ing but most pernicious custom. ? | 


INFLUENCE OF ONE MAN. 


Some years since, a clergyman, who first ob- 

tained his own education entirely by individual 
efforts, and who has for twenty years past occu- 
pied one of the highest stations of usefulness 
and honour, as an instructor, passing up the 
Mississippi on a Saturday evening, requested 
the captain of the boat to set him ashore at a cer- 
tain village—giving as a reason, that he did not 
journey on the Sabbath. ‘The captain endea- 
voured to dissuade him—said he would find that 
a very uncomfortable place—noted for intempe- 
rance—and that it was quite uncertain how long 
he might have to wait before another boat should 
come along. Besides, he said, if he would con- 
tinue on board, he should like to have him 
preach to the passengers the next day; and he 
added, that but a few weeks previous, the Rev, 
Mr, A., who passed up in his boat, did not stop 
on th@eSabbath, but gave them an excellent ser- 
mon. 
‘*gNow,”’ said the conscientious clergyman, 
‘*you have mentioned Ais name to induce me 
to violate the Subbath: but 1am resolved you 
shall never use my name, in like manner, to 
tempt others,’’” He was accordingly set ashore; 
and it was soon reported around that a minister 
had stopped, because he would not travel on the 
Sabbath. ‘** No doubt,”’ said one to another, 
‘he is a good man; we must get him.to preach 
to-morrow.”’ So, after obtaining his consent, 
information was spread through the region that 
he would preach. ‘The multitude came toge 
ther; and afier hearing him with much interest, 
it was proposed that, coming as he did, from the 
East, where the ‘'emperance cause had then 
made great progress, he should give them a lec- 
ture on that subject, as they had never heard 
one. He accordingly gave them an account of 
the Temperance Reformation, and the immense 
good it had accomplished ; and early next mor- 
ning, with a clear conscience, and the gratitude 
of the people, he took another boat go'ng up the 
river; and in the course of the day passed the 
former, which had got aground. A ‘Temperance 
Society was organized in that village, of which 
the then keeper of a grog-shop became President, 
and which has resulted in entirely banishing in- 
toxicating liquors from the place. 

These facis being accidentally stated, a short 
time since, in a railroad car, a genteel stranger, 
a merchant from the far West, standing by, said, 
«¢ | know all about that; I know the clergyman 
that stopped there; I assisted in laying out that 
town, and for a while lived there; the change 
has been indeed wonderful, the very man who 
sold the most liquor—whose father died of deli- 
rium tremens—and whose broiher died a drunk- 
ard—is now President of the ‘Temperance So- 
ciety.” 

Here we seé the power of consistent indivi- 
dual efforts. How very different might have 
been the result, had that distinguished clergy- 
man continued on board, and thus given his 


That village, now peaceful :nd_ flourishing. 
exerting a benign influence on the surround- 


chiefly for its intemperance, sending its nume- 
rons victims annually to the drunkard’s grave. 
The fellow passengers of the preacher, though 
they might have been entertained by him for an 
hour, would then probably have laughed at his in- 
consistency ; his name and high example, instead 
of being recorded with honour and with benign 
influence throughout the land, might have been 
quoted by the captain, and by multitudes of 
conductors and proprietors of steamboats, rail- 
cars, and other Sabbath-breaking conveyances, 
in justification of their courses and the sins, 
thus encouraged, might have contributed, among 


needful the heavy punishments of the Almighty. 
—New York Courier and Inquirer. | 


POWER OF THE GOSPEL. 

The scruple is often heard, and sometimes 
from good men who have taken but short views 
on the subject, ** What after all can you accom- 
plish ? i, abounds, and the wicked seem 
to multiply, and wax bolder.” True, sadly 
true; but they fail to inquire, what the world 
would became withuut resiraints; abandoned to 
its chosen course, and the reins of indulgence 
thrown on the neck of every passion. ‘he Chris- 


. tian religion is healthy, and wherever it is incul- 


cated it will be to substantial purpose. It is 
‘adapted to the temporal, intellectual, and moral 
wants of our race; it harmonizes with the con- 
stitution of our physical and moral nature, and 
if its influences ever become disastrous, it is be- 
cause by perverting it we have made them 
such. ‘There is nothing in all the universe that 
can so elevate and refine the soul. ‘Take the 
most degraded from the haunts of vice, and let 
the Spirit of God seal the gospel in his heart, in 
the assurance that the Lord waits to be gracious, 
and, notwithstanding all his vileness, will be re- 
conciled and remit all, and forgive all his rebel- 
lion and ingratitude, and his soul rises at the 
blessed thought; his bosom will begin to expand 
with noble pulses, as the love of God in the 
great scheme of redemption warms his soul. 
Now he hates his chains, abhors his vileness ; 
his spirit breaks away from his bondage, and he 
rises to the liberty and purity of the sons of 
God. ‘There is an energy and power in cruci- 
fied love, that when it beams on the soul, melis, 
humbles, and exalts it. Such sympathies felt 
and such sacrifices made for this living mysteri- 
ous faculty within me—heaven and earth moved 


and breathes here! ‘Ah,’ exclaims the conscious 
sinner, ‘] will revere my being. I will cherish 
my hopes.’ ‘This mighty motive will yet bring 
a world of rebellion to submission and obedience 
in filial confidence and Fre- 
linghuysen. 


— 


POISONING BIBLE-READERS IN ROME, 


[From Ciocci'’s Narrative, anew work by a fugitive Cister- 
cian Monk-] 


_ In the monastery of * ‘The Holy Cross of 
Jerusalem,” in the Campi Sessoriani, resided 
all the aged men of our order. We sometimes 
went there for the purpose of visiting the libra- 
ry, which is one of the richest in Rome, espe- 
cially in codices. ‘The librarian, D. Alberico 
Ammatori, a very learned and pious monk, show- 
ed for me a flattering preference, and often took 
occasion to engage me in conversation on reli- 
gious topics. I listened with emotion to his 
commendation of the Holy Scriptures as the 
only fundamental book of faith. I had never 


the Biole, excepung in poruvns m- 


serted in the Breviary, or sung during mass. 
Most ardently did I long to peruse this book, 
prompted by a strong desire to understand the 
goodness of a God who had condescended to 
speak to men on earth, and to reveal to them the 
hidden counsels of his wisdom. My desire in- 
crease(| as his praises of the holy lives of the 
ancient Christians, and especially of the first 
monks, became more frequent and more em- 
phatic. the early ages,’’ said he, ‘the 
only book of the faithful was the Holy Scerip- 
tures. St. Hlierome, exhorting those of his own 
time, inculeates the practice of constantly read- 
ing and meditating upon its precious contents ; 
recommending, even, that the Christian should 
allow himself to be surprised by sleep in this 
holy occupation, and that his cheek should re- 
pose on the pages of the sacred volume. ‘Then 
the Church was all fervor, but now—how chan- 
The reason of this fading away is but 
too apparent. The Bible is become a book 
almost disused. Whe reads it? Here and there, 
a priest or monk may be found, who hurriedly 
repeats a few scattered fragments, a few mutila- 
ted psalms: and that is all. Instead of the ho- 
mities of the fathers, and the lives of the saints, 
how much better would it be to devote one’s 
self entirely to the constant reading and medita- 
tion of the law of God, which is the only book 
that contains the word of eternal life.’ He 
conversed in this strain for some time, and bles- 
sel were his words to me. 

I listened to this good man with fervor and 
attention, and he, observing the earnestness of 
my manner, thought proper to put me in posses- 
sion of a plan he had conceived for working a 
reform in the order, but forbade me to impart 
his secret. ‘The change was to be effected by 
simply adopting the Bible alone as the rule of 
faith. 1 willingly subseribed to his project, 
with fourteen others, who had already given 
their names. 

D. Alberico, in the simplicity of his heart, 
and in the rectitude of his intentions, did not hesi- 
tate to present himself to the general, D. Nivar- 
do ‘Tassidi, and explaining to him his sentiments, 
he asked permission to retire to some monastery, 
with fifteen others who entertained the same 
opinions, for the purpose of living in the perfect 
observance of the proposed rule. His proposi- 
lion was considered a scandalous and unpardon- 
able offence ; and we were all denounced before 
the Holy Convocation a3 heretics and apostates, 
aiming at the destruction of our order. 

‘The grossest calumnies were instantly fabri- 
cat: d against this manof God. On being sum- 
inoned before the tribunal, and commanded tolay 
open his plans, he produced a long exposition, 
setiing forth his views in the plainest and sim- 
plest form to which we had all subscribed. Af- 
iter a brief examination, it was thought advisable 
to impose silence on the parties: probably as 
the best method to avoid giving publicity to the 
affair, which might have attracted other disciples. 
‘They knew not how to condemn the pious de- 
vice of a monk who aimed at reinstating the 
Bible in its former position; for the Romish 
Church recognizes the Scriptures, notwithstand- 
ing she places above them human fantasies, 
which she pronounces infallible. ’ 

‘he General, in the mean time, in order to 
crush the design, deemed it expedient to put in 
practice the celebrated maxim, ** Divide et /m- 
pera.’ ‘The monk Stramucci was sent to the 
monastery of San Severino in the marshes ; 
where, owing to the insalubrity of the situation, 
or from some other cause, in the course of a few 
months he was from a robust man reduced to a 
skeleton. D. Andrea Gigli, curate in the mo- 
nastery of Chiaravalle, was called to Rome. He 
was then in the enjoyatent of excellent health, 
but in a short time hig appearance was strangely 
altered, and after gradually sinking for two 
months, he was one moéxning found in his bed a 
corpse. We were in the Same college, and I 


ged ! 


Ghioni remained in Rome, but after four months 


sanction to open desecration of the Lord's day | 


he also sunk into his (omb at the age of thirty~ 


ing region, might have continued to be noted] 


others, so to’ corrupt the nation, as to render| 


in concert for the immortal principle that beats} 


was an eye-witness to the fact. D. Eugenio} 


“sumption. 


one, D. Mariano Gabrielli, who was in the 
flower of youth, was, in the same manner, gra- 
dually declining for six months, and then, like 
the former one, died of what was called con- 
The Abbot Bucciarelli, a man of 
Herculean stature, slept with his fathers after an 
iliness of only three days. ‘The Abbot Berti 
was, afier two months, attacked by a slow fever, 
and expired after ten days’ i'iness, D. A. Bual- 
dini, at the expiration of thirty-four days, was 
seized with violent spasms and inflammation, 
and went to rejoin in heaven those martyrs who 
had preceded him. ‘The other six, through 
a special interposition of Providence, escaped 
death; but all had to sustain for many months} 
a dangerous struggle with this last enemy. Only 
1). Alberico and myself remained untouched by 
this mysterious agency, but we lived in daily 


expectation of sharing the same fate. 


GULLIBILITY. 

On Monday evening, we heard a statement 
from the Right Reverend Bishop Horatio South- 
gale, respecting the Eastern churches. He sta- 
ted that they are nearer in their doctrine and 
order to the Episcopal church in this country, 


to show the Apostolic character of the Syri : 


recompensed by the exuberance and fecundity 7 
of the ensuing 
‘It is well known that exposed to a micro- 
scope, the smoothest polish of the moat "solid 
_ bodies, discovers cavities and prominences; and 
that the softest bloom of roseate virginity repels 
the eye with excrescences and discolorations.” 


— 


PRIDE AND POVERTY. 

Some editor very truly remarks that there are 
hundreds of famjlies in this country that have no 
small income, and yet are poor—and will re- 
main so for life, unless they turn over a new 
leaf, and live as they ought. ‘The members of 
such families are proud and extravagant, and ex- 
pend a large amount to keep appearances, 
and continue in the ranks of fashion. We can 

int to many such people, who might now be 
in independent circumstances, were it not for 
their pride, The children in such families are 
furnished with every thing to gratify their folly, 
as if the outward appearance were a sure guar- 
antee of their respectability and future success. 
If there is any thing we despise it is the union 
of pride and poverty—the keeping up of appear- 
ances to the sacrifice of comfort and health. 


than oP the worm, except) ‘The money that has been expended by. such 


church, he related the following. 

Two or three years ago, he was visiting a 
Bishop in Mesopotamia, and there he saw a 
large folio volume written on parchment, con- 
taining the annals of the church, kept by the 
Bishop, and handed down to his successor in 
regular order. Each Bishop, from the time of 
the Apostles, in the see of Antioch, had here 
made the record of his induction, and transmitted 
it to the one who came after him. And there 
the record stands. 1. St. Perer, the Aposile ; 
2. Euodius; 3. Ignatius, and so on down to 
Elias If., the present incumbent. Mr. South- 
gate said some people might doubt the authen- 
ticity of this record, and so they may doubt the 
evidence of their own senses. For his part, he 
would as soon doubt that the Apostles lived, o1 
disbelieve their miracles.”’ And he could see very 
little difference between the unbelief that rejects 
such a document and infidelity itself!!! 

All this was said with as profound gravity as 
if the speaker really supposed that every one re- 
sponded tu his own credulity, that st&gered not 
at the lapse of 1800 years, and the countless ac 
cidents of those centuries in that part of the 
world. It reminds us of the exhibition recentl¥ 
made at ‘T'reves, of the ** Holy ‘Tunic,”’ or the 
** Coat without seams,”’ for which the soldiers 
cast lots at the foot of the cross. For 1500 
years this has constituted the chief glory of the 
Cathedral in Treves, and we venture to believe 
that for the three hundred and forty years pre- 
ceding, ils identity is as susceptible of proof as 
Mr. Southgate’s autogray-h of St. Peter and his 
successors in the see of Antioch. 

Mr. Southgate adduced this as an irrefragable 
argument to prove the Apostolicity of the East- 
ern churches, and from this he derived an argu- 
ment to enforce the duty of sending episcopally 
ordained men to labour among them. He said he 


could see no serious discrepancy between his own 


chureh and theirs in the fundamentals of reli- 
gion ; and their order of ministry being the same, 
he thoughtthey had greatly the advantage over 
other denominations for the missionary work in 
those countries.—WV_ Observer. 


— 


CHRIST IS OUR PEACE. 
Mr. Toller, of Kettering, was celebrated for 


the nower of illustrating his subiect; and his 
illustrations were [frequently drawn from’ the 


most familiar scenes of life. An example of 
this will afford the reader some idea of the man- 
ner in which he availed himself of images de- 
rived from the domestic circle. His text was 
Isaiah xvii. 5: ‘Let him take hold of my 
strength, that he may make peace with me, and 
he shall make peace with me.’’ I think, said 
he, I can convey the meaning of this passage 
so that every one may understand it, by what 
took place in my own family within a few d: ys. 
One of my children had committed a fault, for 
which I thought it my duty to chastise him.— 
I called him to me, explained to him the evil 
of what he had done, and told him how grieved 
I was that I must punish him for it: he heard 
me in silence, and then rushed into my arms, 
and burst into tears. I could sooner have cut 
off my arm than have struck him for his fault; 
he had taken hold of my strength, and he had 
made peace with me. i 


SAXON-ENGLISH THE STYLE FOR THE PULPIT. 


The style of the pulpit with us should be 
Saxon-English. Such a style is distinguished 
for simplicity and force. Its language is that 
which is used by common people, and in faci 
it is the common every day language of the 
more enlightened classes. It has the advantage 
of being intelligible to all classes. It is a natu- 
ral, straight onward style. It conveys the ideas 
of the speaker to the hearer in the shortest way, 
in a straight line. No effort required to ascer- 
tain the meaning of the language, or trace the 
ideas through a eumbrous circumlocution. The 
ideas alone are the objects of attention. They 
so stick and pierce the mind, that it must think 
and feel to some purpose. ‘* In all cases,’’ says 
Mackintosh, ‘* where we have preserved a whole 
family of words, the significancy of a Saxon 
over a Latin term is most remarkable. * Well 
being arises from well doing,’ is a Saxon phrase, 
which may thus be rendered into the Lay part 
of the language—*‘ Felicity attends virtue,’ but 
how inferior in force the latter!” In the Saxon 
phrase, the paris or roots, being significant in 
our language, and familiar to our eyes and ears, 
throw their whole meaning into the compounds 
and derivations; while the Latin words of the 
same import, having their roots and elements in 
a foreign language, carry only a cold, conven- 
tional signifieation to an English ear. 

The preacher addresses all classes. He needs 
a style that shall not be offensive to the man of 
letters, or unintelligible to others. Saxon-Eng- 
lish is adapted to both the higher and the lower 
classes. For, distinguished as itis for simplicity 
and force, it is by no means deficient in taste. 
The style of some of the finest productions in 
English literature is almost pure Saxon. ‘The 
best specimens of English verse are monuments 
of Saxon simplicity, majesty, and beauty. No 


bearers, but those of a morbid taste, can prefer 


any other to a pure Saxon English style. It is 
best adapted to please, as well as to profit even 
the most cultiveted and refined. But were it 
not so, Saxon-English should be the style of the 
pulpit, except in some very rare cases; for such 


‘is the language of the great mass of hearers. 


The preacher can meet their wants and wishes 
in no other. He must speak to them in plain, 
simple, forcible Saxon-English, their mother 
tongue. Thus will he convey his ideas into 
their minds and hearts, and lodge them there. 
Saxon words are the goads of our language, and 
the wise preacher uses them. His style bears 
no resemblance to that of the following quotations 
from the Rambler, that fountain from whieh 
streams of corruption have flowed into the Eng- 
lish language. | 

** Experience soon shows us the tortuosities 
of imaginary rectitude, the complications of sim- 
plicity, and the asperities of smoothness.” 

**Incorrupted minds will always feel some 
inclination towards exterior acts and ritual ob- 
servances.”” 

** The delay of blooms and fragrance, of ver- 
dure and breezes, is for the most part, liberally! 


fortable circumstances, if not be sufficient to pur- 
chase dwellings to shelter them in the decline of 
life. | 

Friend, if you are poor, do not be proud. Ne- 
ver scant your stomach to cover your back, and 
make a fine appearance. Your wise neighbours 
but laugh at your folly, while those you strive 
to imitate, look upon you with contempt. Do not 
labour to conceal your poverty. It is far pre- 
ferable to wear a four-penny calico to meeting 
and have it paid for, with plenty to eat, than 
dash about in silks, which have been credited to 
you, while you have scarcely a decent meal ia 
your house. 

Pride will ruin you sooner or later, so be wise 
and divest yourself of folly, and dress according 
to your means. Noone whose opinion is worth 
a siraw—for your plain dress and hard hands, 
which tell plainly that honest labour is no stran- 
ger to you—will think the less of you; indeed, 
such an appearance, if tidy, in nine cases out of 
ten, is the best recommendation.—Bosion Bee. 


HEAVEN. 

When Anaxagoras was accused of not study- 
ing politics for his country’s good, he replied, 
‘IT have a great care of my country,” pointing 
up to heaven. Soa Christian looks upon hea- 
ven as his country, and considers himself as a 
stranger and pilgrim here on earth; nor will his 
heavenly-imindedness detract from his patriotism, 
for he is the best friend to order and happiness 
on earth whose affections are most set on things 
in heaven, 

The idolatrous temple of Diana was so brigh 
and splendid, that the door-keeper always cried 
to them that entered in, * ‘T'ake heed to your 
eyes.’ But what faculties of vision must we 
have to behold the glory of the Temple above! 
If it is said that the righteous themselves shall 
shine forth as the sun, what will be the splen- 
dour of the Eternal Throne? What a delight- 
ful change from this world of darkness and im- 
perfection to that where all shall be light and 
glory! Happy those who are made meet to be 
partakers of the inheritance of the saints in light! 

lt was said of ‘Tully, when he was banished 
from Italy, and of Demosthenes, when he was 
banished from Athens, that they wept every 


time. they lo thei try; 
and. Is it should mou 1 


every time he looks heaven-ward ? 

A distinguished character, in a neighbouring 
nation, had an extraordinary mark of distinction 
and honour sent him by his prince ashe lay on 
his death-bed. ** Alas !”’ said he, looking cold- 
ly upon it, ** this is a mighty fine thing in this 
country; but I am just going to a country 
where it will be of no service to me.” - 


PRAYERFUL IMPORTUNITY. 


petition for the removal of his bitter cup. He 
went to God thrice upon the same account. 
Christians should not be discouraged, though 
they have sought God once and again, and re- 
ceived no answer of peace. Christ was not an- 
swered in the thing he desired, yet he was 
meekly submissive to the will of God. God 
may not answer us in the thing we desire, but 
an answer will be given in his own good time ; 
snch as infinite tenderness and wisdom shall 
direct. A prayer sent up in faith, according to 
the will of God, cannot be lost. Is there a Chris- 
tian inclined to cease praying because he has 
asked once and again, and no answer has been 
received? Has he prayed with the fervency 
and repetition which the Saviour used? If he 
was not answered in that he desired, will he 
complain if God deals with him as he dealt with 
Jesus Christ? If we are really to effect any 
thing by our prayers, their character must be 
greatly changed. How unlike the prayers of 
Christ are our cold and formal offerings! How 
much better adapted to call down judgments 
than blessings! You have asked God to revive 
his work ; when you sce some neighbour on a 
death-bed of despair, you will see that it was a 
very cold prayer that was offered. You have 
asked God to convert your children ; when dis- 
ease has brought them to the borders of the 
grave, you will see that your prayers and efforts 
for their salvation were imperfect. Study the 
prayers of Christ—follow his example if you 
would have your prayers prevailing. — 


REFORMED CONVICT LECTURERS. 

A correspondent of the Journal of Commerce, 
after alluding to the great good accomplished by 
the lectures of reformed inebriates, proposes that 
reformed State Prison convicts should pursue a 
similar ccurse. He says:—** There are men 
of talents who from childhood have pursued a 
career of crime, and finally been subjected to 
the penalty of a ten years or more lodgment in 
the Penitentiary, who, through the instrumen- 
tality of some philanthopic visitor, or otherwise, 
have been made deeply to feel, not only their 
transgression of the laws of their country, but 
also the law of God—have been exercised with 
a deep, thorough sense of sin, become truly 
fenitent, and fled for mercy to the only hope 
for sinners. Such persons-having seen with 
deep regret the folly of their past lives, and 
anxious that others (those who have just com- 
menced a course of crime,) should be stopped 
in their progress of self-destruction and brought 
back from the error of their ways—I say such 
penitent and truly renovated men might be 
abundantly useful—if they could make the sa- 
crifice—by facing the world as lecwrers on 
crime, its causes and effects, with a plain his- 
tory of their own past lives, and recitals of the 
downward course of others whose history they 
have gathered by being’ partners in wickedness. 
Lecturers of this description might save many a 
youth, whose conscience is not yet seared—and 
who may be wrought upon by the sympathies 


the burning.” 


No afiliction (for the time) seems joyous ; all 
time in affliction seems tedious. I will compare 
my miseries on earth with my joys in heaven, 
and the length of my miseries with its eternity ; 
so shall my journey seem short, and my burden 


easy.— Warwick. 


The Saviour thrice repeated in the garden his — 


care of would now taken 


of those who have been plucked as brands from — 
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ISITATION OF THE CHURCHFS IN THE PRES- 
VISITATION OYTERY OF NEW YORK. 


’ _ ‘The visitation of the remaiving churches will be 


‘attended to in the following order : 

First, New York.—Tuesday, January 14th.—By 
E. D. Smith, min- 
‘ésters; and Messrs. W. Lowrie and E. Platt, elders. 

th Street.— Wednesday, January 15th.— 


, By Mesers.. Phillips, Alexander, and Krebs, msnis- 


ters; and Messrs. J. Lenox and H. Holden, elders. 

Duane Street.—Thursday, January 16th.—By 
‘Messrs. Macdonald, Jacobus, and Greenleaf, minis- 
ters; and Mesérs. H. Hirsdale and T. Price, elders. 
Rutgers Party Friday, 17th.— By 
Messrs. Goldsmith, Alexander, « ing, minis- 
‘tere; and Messrs. J. P. Levericirand Silas Holmes 


elders. 
Chelsea: —Wednesday, January Messrs. 
‘Potts, Spring, and Spencer, ministers; and Messrs. 
H. Auchincloss and Danie! Lord, elders. 

__ By order.of the Committee of Arrangements. 
. G, Spaine, 

New York, December 16, 1844. 


Onperponx.—In another part of our 
‘paper may be found the result of the trial of 


been degraded from his minisierial functions, 
“The event is a truly melancholy one, and while 
‘we sympathize with our Episcopal brethren, in 


their deep dejection, we more especially grieve-| 
oF Christ should thus suffer, and 


_he be wounded in the house of his friends. 


- A Pronzger.—An interesting sketch of one 
‘of the early ministers of the American Presby- 
terian Church appears in our paper. It was 
‘unavoidably crowded out last week, afier being 
in type. We shall be happy to receive sim- 


ilar sketches from any of our correspondents| | 


who may possess interesting facts of the fathers| 
of our Church. 

The writer, in a note since transmitted to us, 
remarks, that from an authority he has since 
consulted, he has learned that Mr. Smith did 
not remove to the Western country at quite so 
early a date as he had stated, he having la- 


‘boured several years in Wilmington after his 


ordination, and being referred to as a member of 
the Newcastle Presbytery, as late as the year 


— 


AposroticaL Succession.—The Banner of}. 


the Cross either speaks incautiously, or else it 
throws new light upon the doctrine of Apostoll- 
cal succession. In speaking of Archbishop 
Whately, whom, by the way, it characterizes as 
officious, consequential, and impertinent, it adds, 
“really, with all our reverence for the office 
to which Dr. Whately happens, through poli't- 
calinfluence, to have been accidentally eleva- 
ted, we could not help laughing,” &c. Are we, 
plain dissenters, then really to believe that the 
veritable successors of the Apostles may hold 
their high office by a mere accidental elevation, 
and be indebted for it to mere political influ- 


ence? Ifso, the dogma of Apostolical succes-| 


sion is shorn of its charm, and we can no more 
bow down in reverence to it, than we can to po- 
litical intrigue, to which, it seems, it may owe 
its perpetuation. 


Drivine THE Wevcr.—The Slavery ques- 
tion is presenting itself under a new and start- 
ling aspect. It has become a favourite topic of 
lebate in our ecclesiastical assemblies, and the 

iscussion is driven to such extremity as to 
threaten the division of most of our great eccle- 
siastical bodies. ‘The Methodist Church is vir- 
tually divided, and there is but little probability 
that the excited feelings of its members, North 
and South, will admit of such a compromise as 
to insure a permanent union. Similar demon- 
strations are made in the Baptist Church, which 
will in all likelihood terminate in the same way. 
We observe too, some of the Synods of the New 
School Presbyterian Church urging extreme 
measures on the attention of their General As- 
sembly at its next iseeting, and although to a 
less extent, the same spirit has crept into the 
Old School Presbyterian Church. In all these 
cases it appears to be a result deliberately con- 
templated that the whole Christian Chu rch should 
be divided on this one principle, and that Chris- 
tian communion between the North and South 
should be permanently interrupted. 

We have no intention of discussing the ab- 
stract question of slavery ; that has been done 
ably and voluminously, and most persons of in- 
telligence have formed on it their deliberate 
opinions, We regard it simply in its relation to 


church union. All the religious denominations 


of our country have their ramifications extend- 
ed North and South into the free and slave 
States, and if this question be made a term of 
communion, the result must inevitably be divi- 
sion, the lines of which will be geographical on 
the principle of slavery or noslavery. Standing 
as we do on the northern section, it becomes us 
to view the question in a calm and Christian tem- 


per. However irreconcilable may be our dislike 


to the system of s'avery, we should recollect tha! 
our southern brethren live under it as a system 
sanctioned by the laws of the land, entailed 
upon them by their forefathers, existing at the 


_ period when the constitution of the present gov- 


ernment was framed, and which, whatever they 
might wish, they could not possibly subvert. 
We speak of the Christian portion of the South- 
ern community, which, as in every other place, 
is a minority of the whole population, under a 
government whose cardinal principle is that the 
majority shallrule. Thisis theirposition ; whe- 
ther they believe or not, that slavery is in conflict 
with the word of God, they- have not the power 
of changing the existing state of things. Now 
what shall we say to them in these circum- 
stances? Shall we say to their ministers, Leave 
them without the gospel; dissolve your ties 
with your congregations and leave them to re- 
vert to heathenism? Or shall we say to the 
congregations, Withdraw from the South, and 
leave the mass of the population without a 
‘Christian example and without the moral means 
of rectifying their opinions? Shall we say to 
them, You must do this or be cut off from all 
Christian communion withus? ‘The people of 
the South have precious souls, and is the gospel 
10 be withdrawn from them? Who is prepared] 
‘to say this, on the ground that they are great 


| sinners, when the greater their sin, the greater 
their need of the gospel? 

- Let us suppose again, that no inducements 

could prevail with southern Christiacs to aban- 


| don their country, and that on this account we 


should by a formal act refuse them our fellow- 
sh'p and exclude them from our church organi- 
zations, what would be the results? We should 
certainly expect good to ensue or we would not 
proceed to so extreme a measure. One result 
unquestionaLly would be a political severance 
of the Union, and are we prepared for that! 
Are we prepared to meet the responsibilities of a 
state of things induced by our act, in which two 
great nations should occupy the same soil in 
close proximity to each other, with feelings 
highly exasperated, with friendship turned into 


,| hate, with the innumerable feuds, and wars, 


and bloodshed which would ensue? We recoil 
at thethought. Still there may be some hardy 
‘enough to contemplate these consequences and 
regard them as trifles compared with their duty 
in giving a decided testimony against what they 
regard as a flagrant sin. Yet there is another 
consideration which should have weight. Pity 
to the slave is with them a ruling motive, the 


: Bishop Onderdonk, of New York. He has emancipation of the slave a favourite end; but 


suppose the southern churches are excluded 
from our communion, and as a result the south- 


ern States severed from our compact, what hope 
will there he far the chew? ‘Would not 


the South then be free from all foreign inter- 
ference to extend and perpetuate their system? 
Unquestionably this would be the case, and 
those who profess to be the firm and zealous 
friends of the slave would, in urging such divi- 
sion, do the very thing, which they say they 
most deprecate, to perpetuate slavery. Is this 
a consequence which they are prepared for? 
On this point there must be mutual concilia- 
tion, Weare not justifiable in driving even 
right principles to extremes. It’ is not every 
question on which the Church can be righteous- 
ly divided. We regard the project at which so 


many are aiming, with extreme distrust and un- | 


mitigated dislike, and although we may possess 
but little influence, yet that little we would exert in 
averting so dire a catastrophe ; and we call upon 
Presbyterians to frown upon and counteract any 
attempts which may be made to divide their 
church on this question. Coa 


— 


time since, extracts from a Lecture of Mr. Noah, 
a Jew, of New York. In referring to that 
Lecture, he thus remarkably expresses himself : 


tions on what was called my liberality— that I 
did not in this discourse term Jesus of Nazareth 
an impostor. I have never considered him as 
such. ‘The impostor generally aims at temporal 
power—atiempis to subsidize the rich and weak 
believer, and draw around him followers of in- 
fluence, whom he can control. Jesus was free 
from fanaticism ; his was a quiet, subdued, re- 
tiring faith; he mingled with the poor, com- 
muned with the wretched, avoided the rich, and 
rebuked the vain-glorious. In the cali of eve- 
ning he sought shelter in the secluded groves of 
Olivet, or wandered pensively on the shores of 
Galilee. He sincerely believed in his mission. 
He courted no one, flattered no one; in his po- 
litical denunciations he was pointed and severe— 
in his religion calm and subdued. ‘These are 
not characteristics rd an impostor ; but admitting 
iat we iwa differant 
fateslon. when 80 many millions believe in his 
divinity, and we see around us abundant evi- 
dences of the happiness, good faith, mild govern- 
ment, and liberal feelings which spring from his 
religion, what right has one to call him an im- 
postor? ‘That religion which is calculated to 
make mankind great and happy, cannot be a 
false one.” 


F 


toe 


ANDovER Seminary.—By the Cata!ogue of 
the Theological Seminary at Andover, we learn 
there are at present | 

Resident Licentiates, 


Senior Class, 30 
Middle class, - « 438 
Junior Class, - 30 
Total, - - 86 students. 


SrncuLar DevELopmMENTs.—As we predicted, 
so it is likely to occur, that the Puseyites in the 
Episcopal Church taking advantage of the trim- 
ming course pursued by the other party in 
the Triennial Convention, would be emboldened 
to proceed in their course. If, as the vote of the 
Convention declared, errorists were not amena- 
ble to the Church as represented in its General 
Convention, then they were amenable to no- 
body, and might with impunity prosecute their 
plans of revolutionizing the Church. Ore of 
the first fatal effects of this decision has now 
been developed, if we may rely upon the au- 
thority of the Episcopal Recorder. ‘The New 
York Seminary must have learned its lesson 
well from Oxford. Speaking of the New York 
Thegjogical Seminary, the Editor of the Record- 
er says: 


‘¢ Rumours have been rife for the last ten days 
also, respecting strange disclosures amongst the 
students of that unfortunate Institution. It has 
been said, and we believe upon the best authori- 
ty, that asort of conspiracy has been discovered 
amongst some hopeful members of this school of 
the prophets, the object of which appears to be 
to render the Institution, as far as practicable, 
subservient to the principles and policy of Rome. 
It is said that the association has its common 
seal with C. U. (Catholic Unity) upon it, its 
secret meetings, and its correspondence with 
the Papal authorities in that vicinity. Of these 
details we of course know nothing of ourselves ; 
and some of them may have been amplified be- 
fore they reached our ear. ‘That the main fea- 
tures of the account, however, are correct, we 
have no reason to doubt. We understand that 
the seventh of January has been appointed for 
the trial of the offenders by the Faculty, and it 
is in this connexion that we desire to say one 
word. We hope that this matter will go fur- 
ther than the Faculty or the Board of ‘I'rustees 
either; and that the Bishops will not be so far 
worn out by the wearisome and disgusting de- 
tails to which they have so long been com- 

lied to listen, as.to be unable to meet the so- 

emn responsibilities which such devolopments 
devolve upon them as the visitors of the Ge- 
neral Theological Seminary of the Church. 
Theological defection amongst the pupils is quite 
as alarming an indication as moral delinquency 
in a preceptor; and the complete white-wash- 
ing which the institution received at the hands 
of its Trustees, in their recent vole, that it never 
was in a purer or more prosperous state than it 
is at present, shows that the Church must look 
further than that Board, both for information re- 
specting the real state of things, and protection 
against the evils which may grow out of it. 

We have spoken very strongly of late re- 
specting that Seminary, and have been censured 
for it by some of our brethren, but with the 


Opinion oF A Jew.—We published, some 


++ It has been said, and with some commenda- 
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views which we entertain we should have be 
very unfaithful to our trust as public journalis 
if we had shunned to do so. Certainly, how- 
ever, nothing which we have either said o 
dreamed of, exhibits anything like the amount 
of corruption which appears to be now slowly 
and spontaneousty-crawling up out of ils reces- 
ses into the open light of day. Of one thing 
we are convinced, such éccurrences co not hap- 
pen of themselves. ‘here must be some per- 
son or some thing about that Institution calcula- 
ted to produce them. Let those who have the 
authority unearth this hidden cause, whatever i! 
may be. Let no secret enemny be allowed to 
stand by the fountains of sacred literature, either 
to poison or pollute thei.” 


Front anv Back Door.—An Episcopal pa- 
per laments that while so many dissenters are 
crowding into the church by one door, there 
should, on the other hand, be such a tendency 
to leave it by another door, leading to Rome. 
This reminds us of a little incident. ‘Two in- 


wits, hit upon this expedient. Having secured a 
house with a long hall, one door of which faced the 
street, and the other an alley, they advertised a 
wonderful show to be exhibited at a certain 
hour. Novelty having many charms, visitors 
arrived, and having paid their fee at the front 
door, were ushered in by the adventurer station- 
ad there. Passing through the hall they came to 
the second door and were there as courteously 
\hereded out by the cooond adventurer,—their 
walk across the hall being all they got for their 
money. 


Iron ConverTED Gotp.—This may 
probably appear to some, a taking title, and they 
may expect the revelation of some alchymisti- 
cal secret for converting the baser into the more 
precious metals. The thing is*practicable, as 
the following fact evinces, In'the Jews’ Cemte- 
tery at Prague there is a tomb erected. to the 
memory of an Israelite, who spenta long life as 
a dealer in old iron, and by careful economy 


ever, the only way in which he transmuted iron 
into gold, for with all his parsimony to himself 
he was liberal to others, and built the Jewish 
Council House at Prague, erected four Syna- 
| gogues, paved six streets, and fed every week 
sixty poor people! A Christian might take a 
hint from such a Jew. 


~ A New Proszcr.—It is proposed in New 
York to forma society, the object of which 
shall be to prepare the way for the emigration 
of poor children of both sexes from the city to 
the interior of the country, with a view to their 
instruction in agricultural pursuits. The socie- 
ty would require for its efficient operations a 
Legislative charter, investing it with certain 
powers to take charge of children otherwise un- 
protected and unprovided for, who roam about 
our largecities, and who, from the circumstances 
of their condition, are exposed to the contagion 
of every evil example, and soon become adepts 
in vice, and candidates for our alms-houses and 
penitentiaries. This project strikes us very fa- 
vourably. Its practical difficulties might soon 
be overcome by experience and the aids of the 
State governments, and its salutary results 


would no doubt soon become manifest. In our 
Cuuut y were Is a wide held 


and great encouragement for the pursuits of 


healthful and permanently profitable than that 
of the farmer. Labour is in demand, and mil- 
lions of idle and vicious hands might be em- 
ployed in tilling the ground. It requires but 
little acquaintance with our large cities to be 
convinced, that numerous as our benevolent in- 
stitutions are, the one now proposed would not 
be supererogatory. Children of both sexes and 
in large numbers are‘brought into the United 
States by emigration, for whom their parents 
can make no provision; multitudes too are born 
here who are equally destitute. Many of these 
find their way to the alms-houses or are support- 
ed by begging; when a little more advanced 
they become hawkers about the streets of match- 
es and penny-papers, or becoming juvenile of. 
fenders are sent to Houses of Refuge. If they 
are ignorant and criminal it is what might be 
expected from their total want of proper train- 
ing. How inconceivable would be the good, if 


ness and put to honest labour, and be made t 
earn their bread by the sweat of their brow. 
With these views we cordially wish success to 
an enterprise which proposes to convert an evil 
into a good, and to increase the number of our 
substantial yeomanry by diminishing the num- 
ber of those who threaten to be the pests of the 
community. May other cities follow the ex- 
ample. 


-Eccuestasticat.—On the 24th of Novem- 
ber, the Presbytery of South Alabama ordained 
to the work of the gospel ministry, Mr. W. 
McKelvey Smythe, and installed him pastor of 
the Presbyterian church of Centre Ridge, Dallas’ 
county, Alabama. The Rev. N. G., Phillips, 
of Marengo, preached the ordination sermon, 
proposed the constitutional questions, and offer. 
ed the ordination prayer; and the Rev, J. B. 
King, near Selma, delivered the charge to the 


pastor and people. 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


Tue Opyssty of HomMER ACCORDING TO THE TEXT OF 
Wo r, with Notes, for the use of Schools and Colleges. 
By Juhn Owen, Principal of the Cornelius Institute. 
New York, 1845, Leavitt, Trow & Co. Philadelphia,| 
Perkins & Purves, 12mo. pp. 516. 

‘The text of this edition of the Odyssey, which is adopt-| 


ness, is printed on white paper, with a clear and distinct, 
type, no small recommendation to the reader of Greek ; 
and the labours of the American Editor, in illustrating it, 
will be appreciated by the scholar. His notes, which 
occupy two hundied pages, are learned, and while they 
throw light on principal difficulties, do not supersede the 
necessity of cluse thought aud investigation on the part 
of the student. ‘This is a medium not always observed 
in works of this kind. The student of the classics shou!d} 
not have all difficulties solyed to his hand; his improve- 
ment depends on the skill he may acquire in surmounting 
obstacles for himself. The form of publication is a very 
suitable one for schools, and the book may be salely re- 
‘commended to teachers, 


Tue Brocrarny anp oF THE Rev. Grorce Bercu- 
rr, late Pastor of a church in Chilicothe, Ohio, New 
York, 1845, Leavitt, Trow & Co. Philadelphia, 
Perkins & Purves, 12mo. pp. 345. 

The subject of this memoir was a son of the Rev. Dr. 
Lyman Beecher, and was a young clergyman of cultiva- 
ted mind, bland manners, fine taste, and withal laborious 
and devoted in the duties of his profession. ‘The speci- 
men of his literary remains embraced in the volume, 


dividuals who depended for their living on their] — 


_for insertion in your columns; 


acquired a large fortune. This was not, how-| 


agriculture. No occupation is noble,| 


they: could te early rescued from this wretched-} 


ence felt during his whole ministry. 


ed from Wolf, which has the reputation of great vee nee 


evinces strength and vigour as a writer, and furnishes 


pleasing evidence of his growth as a Christian. 

young minist er, in the fulness of health and in the midst 
of successful labours, was instantaneously killed by the 
premature discharge of a fowling piece which he held in 
his hand. | 


Philadelphia, has issued the ninth number of his beauti 
edition of this excellent Commentary. The work is in 
quarto form, with good paper, and large type ; to be com. 
pleted in fifty numbers, at twenty-five cents each. We 
regard it as superior to any preceding edition. | 
Livren.'s Livinc Acr.—No. 34, of this popular week- 


Scorr’s Famicy Bistz.—Mr. James M. Campbell, 


ly, embraces much variety of interesting and instructive} 


reading. 


Tue Jewisn Crronicte.—The Chronicle is published} 


monthly, under the direction of the American Society for 
Meliorating the Condition of the Jews, and is ably con- 
ducted. No. 7 is just published. | 

"Tar Ecrecrid Macazins.— We have only had oppor- 


tunity fur glancing over the contents of the January} 


number of this valuable monthly. The articles appear 
to be well selected, preserving agreeable variety in con- 
nexion with ability in composition. As this number be- 
gins a new volume, it affords a good opportunity for new 
subscribers to avail themselves of an agreeable visitant. 
The plate in front, of the Good Daughter, is beautiful. 


_*° For the Presbyterian. 
A PIONEER. | 
Mr. Editor—A \ate number of your paper con- 
tains An Interesting Narrative, taken from the 
Presbyterian Advocate, respecting the remark- 
able efforts made by a congreyation to retain their 
pastor. It will occur to many of your readers, 
that the man for whom such noble and generous 
sacrifices were made, was one of no ordinary 
character; and they will be pleased, perhaps, to 
learn more about him. ‘The great truth * like 
priest, like people,” would receive new lustre 
and confirmation by a full, biographical account 
of the early preachers of Western Pennsylvania. 
It is to be regretted that some one fully compe- 
tent to the task, has not undertaken to write the 
Ecclesiastical History of this interesting section 
of our church, containjng a summary account of 
the efforts, toils, and dangers of the ministers 
and people, who first planted the standard of the 
cross in the great valley of the Mississippi. 
Much that would be interesting and instructive, 
is now perhaps irrecoverably lost. Possessing 
a few facts respecting the Rev. Joseph Smith, 
one of the first pioneers of the gaspel, thut crossed 
the Allegheny mountains, the writer offers them, 
! Mr. Sinith gra- 
duated at Princeton, in the fall of 1764, during 
the presidency of Dr. Finley, whose name is 
affixed to his diploma. It is believed that about 


four or five years afterwards, he was licensed 


and ordained by the Newcastle Presbytery. Af- 
ter he was‘ licensed, it is said, he laboured as 
statel supply for nearly a vear in Wilmington. 
In the mean time the Rev. John McMillan, D.D. 


and the Rev. James Power, D.D., entered west-} 


ern Pennsylvania, being seff¥out by their Pres- 
byteries to supply the destitute settlements in 
this yegion, composed almost entirely of Presby- 
teriaus. ‘The statements these devoted servants 
of God made to their brethren east of the moun- 
tains, and other information contributed, it is be- 
lieved, to form the determination in the mind of 
Mr. Smith, to devote his labours and his life to 
his Master’s cause, in this ripening field. ‘The 


hardships and perils, which he and his fellow} 


labourers had to encounter in this new frontier 
country, are now but little known or understood, 
certainly find no parallel in any region now call- 
ed frontier. ‘The appalling dangers to which 
they were exposed, called for the exercise of a 
degree of Christian heroism and self-sacrifice, 
not now required even. by our missionaries to 
Northern lndia or China. Mr. Smith was a 
classical scholar, a thoroughly educated man, 
and all his life, so far as his circumstances ad- 
mitted, a diligent and painful student. He car- 
ried into the western wilderness the first copies 
of such works as Turretine, Leigh’s Critica Sa- 
cra, Pool’s Synopsis, &c. His manuscript ser- 
mons and notes show that he laboured diligently 
to bring ** beaten oil inio the sanctuary,’”’ and 


dreaded to ** talk nonsense in the name of God.” 


But his piety was of the highest order: From 
many anecdotes about him, still current ‘amange! 
the oid peopie In Washington county, he must 
have been, in this respect, a man of God, in no 
ordinary sense. It is said: his visage was thin, 
and pale, his eyes peculiarly piercing, and his 
whole deporiment, at all times, unusually grave 
and solemn. It is said that when the Rev. 
Samuel Davies, after having pleaded, with great 
eloquence and power, the cause.of the Presby- 
terians in Virginia, and their Colonial rights, 
was retiring ftom the court-house, one lawyer 
asked another, ** whom does he look. like?” 


The reply was, after a moment’s pause, * he 


looks like the Ambassador of some great king !”’ 
‘I'he remark was equally applicable, perhaps, to 
Mr. Smith., He was eminently a man of pray- 
er; and spent much time on his knees. He 
was in the habit, during the winter, of keeping a 
cloak near his bed, to throw around him, during 
the night, when he rose to engage in this exer- 
cise. And often, his wife testified, would he 
spend hours in the middle of the night, in this 
way. When he awoke in the morning, he usu- 
ally began with praise before he arose; and seve- 
ral verses of different favourite hymns usually 
employed the first opening of his lips, at the 
early dawn. ‘I'he words which he most fre- 
quently thus sung towards the close of life, were 
these : 
“‘ Not many suns shal] set, 

Not many mornings rise, 

Till heaven unfold its glories all; 

To my admiring eyes.’ 

[lis manner of preaching was said to be un- 
commonly awakening. ‘The fruits of his minis- 
try, from the first day he entered the field, till 
his Master said, **come up higher,” were rich 
and abundant, and now scattered extensively 
over the wide west. ‘There were two or three 
special outpourings of the Spirit, in the congre- 
gations to which he ministered, during his life : 
but there seemed to be a constant reviving influ- 
It is said 
that, through the summer, during the interval 
of public worship, you could siray in no direc- 
tion, through the surrounding groves, without 
hearing the voice of secret prayer. ‘This fact 
has been attested by several unquestionable wit- 
nesscs. 

Mr. Smith was a faithful. preacher of ‘the 
terrors of the law;’’ and on this account, profane 
people, through all that region,’gave him the 


soubriquet of ** Hellfire Smith,” to distinguish) 


him from another Mr. Smith, in the same coun- 
try, a minister of the Secessionchurch. In this 
connexion we may mention a well accredited 
fact, though the details are not now remembered. 
Mr. Smith was on his way to the General As. 
sembly, and tarried, during the Sabbath, in a 
congregation where vital religion was at a very 
low ebb. ‘The minister having heard of Mr. 
Smith's mode of preaching, intimated to him, 
that he would be glad he would give his people 
one of his more moderate sermons, as it would 
beiter suit their taste. Mr. Smith, after giving 
out an impressive hymn, and offering an unusu- 
ally fervent prayer, arose to preach; and as he 
rose, uttered, with a strong, though not vocife- 
rous voice: “Fire! fire! fire!’ ‘The congrega- 
tion, as we may well suppose, were alarmed 
and agitated, and eagerly glanced their eyes tw 
every part of the building, above and around. 
‘If the very mention of the word,” continued 
the preacher, **so startles you, if the mere ap- 
prehension of it, excited by the voice of a stran- 
ger, so disturbs you, what will it be to encoun- 
ter the reality? * Who can dwell with everlast- 
ing burnings?’ ‘This is my text."’ He deliver- 
ed one of his most alarming and awakening dis- 
courses. It was the means of an entire change 
in the spiritual views and ministerial labours of 
the pastor, and the commencement of a revival 
of religion in the congregation. ‘The minister 
ofien mentioned the circumstance freely, and 
with flowing tears ‘and expressions of gratitude} 
to God, fur having sent his servant amongst 
them. 

At one of the first sacramental occasions in 
the western wilderness, he (Mr. Smith) 
present. An immense concourse of peop 


were drawn together, from a widely extended 
settlement. ‘The services were concluded in a 
grove, adjoining the meéting-house. ‘This was 
quite a usual arrangement for many years after- 
wards. ‘There are thousands yet living, who 
well remember the solemn, delightful scenes 
witnessed and enjoyed, beneath the umbrageous 


canopies of western forests. And we doubt not. 


the reminiscences of Heaven sometimes wander} 
back to such‘ rural spots, where ‘* Heaven was 
begun below.” ‘he sacramental service, which 
at that time was generally more protracted, was 
at lengih closed late in the afternoon of a long 
summer's day. Mr. Smith rose to deliver a 
closing address. But the attention of the audi- 
ence was disturbed. Considerable numbers, 
having many miles to go in order to reach their 
homes, were rising and dispersing—some setting 
out on foot, some going to their horses, some 
disengaging their bridles from the branches of 
the trees, some preparing to mount, many alrea- 
dy mounted, and riding in different directions—| 
presenting altogether a picturesque .and striking 
scene. Mr. Smith, struck with the whole as- 
pect before him, raising his clear and remark- 
ably piercing voice to a loud and thrilling pitch, 
commenced after this manner: ** One word to 
those who are now retiring, and who cannot re- 
main longer with us. We are told, that when 
this supper was celebrated for the first time, 
none retired from the place until all was over, 
but Judas. If there be any Judases here, let 
them go; but let them remember that what they 
have heard and seen here this day, will follow 
them to their homes, and to hell, if they go 
there!!’? ‘Ihe effect, it is said, was like an 
electric shock. ‘They all, with scarce an excep- 
tion, returned, took their seats, and hung upon 
his lips, with fixed attention, until the benedic- 
tion was pronounced, 

The following is an extract from his will: 

**T give and bequeath to each of my beloved 


children, a Bible, to be paid for, out of my per-} 


sonal estate; and in so doing mean to intimate 
to them, as | am a dying man, and in the sight 
of God, that it is ten thousand times more my 
will and desire, that they should find and pos- 
sess the pearl of great price, hid in the field of 
the Scriptures, than enjoy any thing else which 
] can bequeath to them, or even ten thousand 


worlds, were they composed of the purest gold}. 


and all brim full of the richest jewels, and yet 
be ignorant of the precious treasures in God’s 
word, that are entirely hid even from the most 
eagle-eyed and quick-sighted men, that are pro- 
perly of this world.” _ 

And indeed it is believed that the Lord was 
truly a covenant God to him and to his seed 
after him. He trained **in the nurture and ad- 
monition of the Lord,”’ five daughters—one, who 
died a peaceful, happy death, in the very blos- 
som of womanhood—the four others beéame 
wives of ministers, and sustained nobly their 
parts in the tuils and responsibilities of their sta- 
tions. ‘These ministers were the ‘Rev. Dr. 
Welch, of Dayton, the Rev. James Hughes, first 
President of Miami University, the Rev. Joseph 
Anderson, now in Missouri, and the Rev. Wil- 
liam Wylie, of Newark, Ohio. One of his sons 
died whilst preparing for the ministry. Another, 
the Rev. David Smith, lived to the age of thirty- 
three, and afier preaching, with great success, 
for eight years, literally fell in his Master’s 
work, with his armour on, in the midst of an 
extensive revival in his congregation. Several 
of Mr. Smith's grand-children became ministers 
of the gospel, must of whom are now in the 
field; and one of bis great-grand-children is the 
wife of the Rev. William Brown, of Virginia. 
‘These statements may not be out of place, as 
illustrative of the dealings of God with his ser- 
vant, who left such an item in his last will and 
lestament, 

‘The incidents connected with the last illness 
and death of Mr. Smith are unknown to the 
writer. It is believed that some very instruc- 
tive things of this sort still fresh in the memory 
of aged people where he lived and died, might 
yet be collected.. His mortal remains lie near 


e centre of a large grave-yaril, near tho moot 
-nouse, where he preached till within a few 


days of his death. ‘The following words are on 
his tombstone: ** Sacred to the memory of the 
Rev'd. Joseph Smith, A.M., pastor of the uni- 
ted congregations of Buffalo and Cross-Creek, 
who departed this life, April 19th, A.D. 1792. 
He was a kind husband, a tender parent, a 


faithful friend, a sound divine, a diligent pastor, 


a pathetic preacher; and, what is more than 
all, a real Christian. ‘The word of God, which 
flowed fiom his lips, as it came warm frons his 
heart, will prove to many in this place, a savour 


of life unto life, and to others, of death unto 


death. 


‘What joys malignant flushed the powers of hell! 
But Zion treinbled, when this pillar fell, 

Lest God, who his ambassador withdrew, 

Should take away his Holy Spirit too; 

Then some vain hireling, void of special grace, 
Be brought to fill this fuithful pastor’s place.” 


The congregations, where he lived and died, 
still survive in the. successive generations that 
have arisen. ‘Their candlestick is not yet re- 
moved. It will be seen,’by a reference to the sta- 
tistics affixed to the Minutes of the last General 
‘Assembly, that they are amongst the most flour- 
ishing churches of western Pennsylvania. If 
Kidderminster, the place where Richard Bax- 
ter laboured so ardently and successfully, has 
still **a chosen people’ afier two centuries, 
need we wonder that the Lord is still very gra- 
cious to the descendants of a people such as 
the ‘*interesting narrative’’ describes, whom 
such a man as Joseph Smith ‘lured to heaven, 
and led the way ?”’ WESTMORELAND. 


—_— 


For the Presbyterian, 


SABBATH CONVENTION. 


An adjourned Convention of the friends of the 
Sabbath, or Lord’s day, in Chester county, 
Pennsylvania, met in Upper Octorara Church 
on December 25th, 1844. Capt. John Giilies 
was called to the chair, and Wm. Fahnestock 
chosen Secretary. 

The Convention was opened with prayer by 

the Rev. A. G. Morrison. ; 
* The Rev. James Latta of the Presbyterian, 
the Rev. Phillips of the Baptist, and Mr. 
Dolby of the Methodist Church, were appoint- 
ed a Committee to prepare business for the Con- 
vention. ‘The Cummittee had leave to retire, 
and while out the Convention was addressed by 
the Rev. O. S. Powell, General Agent of the 
Philadelphia Sabbath Association. ‘The Busi- 
ness Committee reported resolutions which, af- 
ter discussion and amendment, were adopied, 
and are as follows, viz: 7 

Resolved, ‘That this Convention regard with 
deep regret the desecration of the Sabbath 
on the public works of the Commonwealth of 
Pennsylvania, the more so, as having contribu- 
ted to their construction, and now paying tax 
for their support, such desecration is a violation 
of our conscientious views of right and duty in 
the 

esolved, That the desecration of the Sab- 


bath on the public works be considered an in-} 


fringement on the civil and religious privileges 
of a large portion of the citizens of this State; 
and contrary to the constitution and laws gov- 
erning it, which grant to every citizen, compe- 
tent to hold an office, the right to do so; and 
also to worship God agreeably to the dictates of 
his own conscience. 

Whereas, we believe human government to 
be of divine appointment, the existence and 
execution of its laws inseparable from the 
safety and order of society, and learning that 
there are a few magistrates in this county who 
enforce the law protecting the Sabbath, there- 
fore, 

Resolved, That we highly approve and sus- 
tain these magistrates in their fidelity in dis- 
charging their duty as ministers of God for good, 
and avengers to execute wrath against him that 
doeth evil. 

Whereus, there is a large class of this com- 
munity who habitually spend the Sabbath in| 


of our country. 


ter, and the modes in which this influence may 


the most open and unblushing neglect of its sa- 
cred duties, who are never seen to cross the 
threshhold of a house of public worship, and 
whose tongues are seldom heard to pronounce} 
the name of God but with profaneness and bias- 
phemy, therefore, 

Resolved, ‘That such persons be admonished] 
to pause, and reflect whether they are not tak- 
ing means to shake the pillars of domestic vir- 
tue and social happiness; and consigning them- 
selves and their posterity to public infamy and 
endless ruin. ‘The acknowledgments of con- 
demned malefactors are frequent, that the p 
fanation of the Lord’s-day led them to commit 
those crimes which brought them to an untimely 
and infamous death. 

Resolved, ‘That the proceedings be publish- 
ed in the several county papers, and religious 
papers having most general circulation in the 
county. 

‘The President and Secretary, together with the 
Rev. Alfred Hamilton, were appointed a Com- 
mittee to prepare the minutes for publication, 

The Rev. Mr. Powell addressed the Throne 
of Grace, and the Convention adjourned, sine 
die. Joun Gituirs, President. 

Wm. Faunestock, Secredury. 

> The Christian Advocate and Journal, and Baptist Re- 
cord will please copy. 


For the Presbyterian. 
DOMESTIC COLONIZATION. 


Mr. Editor—The writer has long thought 
that there is much that is defective in the princi- 
ples and plans upon which American Christians 
proceed in emigrating from one part of our coun-| 
iry to another. If the principles of the gospel 
were more regarded, and a measure of Christian 
prudence and forecast exercised, many of the 
evils that are now connected with the perpetual 
change, by which aur country is characterized, 
might be avoided, and many benefits secured. 
So strongly was my mind impressed with the 
importance of this subject some years ago, that | 
wrote a few papers upon it designed for your 
columns; but I deferred sending them, in the hope 
that others who could command more leisure 
would be induced to call public attention to it. 
It was my wish that the religious aspects of the 
subject should have been brought okies the last 
General Assembly; but that body was so fully 
employed with other matters that [ did not ven- 
ture to call attention to this. ‘The papers I had 
formerly written have been mislaid and lost; but 
with your consent, I will address to your read- 
ers a few thoughts upon this important subject ; 
requesting for them the special consideration 
of such of my fellow Christians as may contem- 
plate migrating to the west. 

There is no spectacle more interesting to the 
enlightened patriot’s eye, than the vast tide of 
emigration that is rolling westward. ‘That tide 
bears upon its heaving bosom the future destiny 
Already the star of empire 
sheds its vertical beams upon the waters of the 
deautiful Ohio; and its way is still westward. 
Setilement afier settlement is formed; county 
afier county is peopled; state after state rises 
and presses into our glorious ‘union; and all 
agree that at a period not far distant, the desti- 
nies of the continent will be wielded by. the 
populations that are thus rapidly forming. ‘The 
importance of having these populations brought 
under the iufluence of pure Christianity, is the 
theme of every pious declaimer; and to accom- 
plish this is the object of our domestic mission- 
ary efforts. But is it not true that our Boards 
of Domestic Missions are only striving to re- 
move evils which might have been in a good 
degree forestalled and prevented, if the Christian 
people, who emigrate from the older settlements} 
to the new, had taken the Bible as their guide, 
instead of following the dictates of worldly poli- 
cy? Weuld it not, therefore, be wise to cosli- 
tute the rising populations of the west, as far as 
possible, upon Christian principles? Would it 
not be well for the Church to superintend, as 
far as she may, the migration of her children, 
and thelr setiements in their western homes? 
Would it not be wiser—would it not be easter 
to guide the thousand streams of Christian emi- 
grants, as they flow westward, to advantageous 
positions; than, after they have poured into 
the vast and turbid tide of swelling population, 
to altempt to save them from being contaminated 
or engulphed? Fully am I persuaded that the 
Church has hitherio neglected a duty to her 
children, and that she has thrown away a van- 
tage by omitting to exert a direct influence in 
the formation of our rising settlements. She 
has permitted her members to wander whither 
they might choose, regardless of their spiritual 
weal or wo, without even interposing her ad- 
vice; whilst, if due care had been taken, vast 
numbers of these wanderers might either have 
been kept at home, or have been guided to such 
positions and placed in such circumstances as 
would have been favourable at once to their use- 
fulness, their spiritual benefit, and their worldly 
prosperity. 

I propose, then, in a few papers upon this 


subject, to point out, Ist. Some of thg principles} 


by which every man, especially every pate ig: 
ought to be guided, in the important matter o 
emigration. 2d. Some of the evils that result 
from a neglect of these principles. 3d. A plan 
by which these evils may be avoided, and by 
which many advantages may be secured to the 
country, to the church, and to the emigrants 
themselves. And 4th. The extent to which 
the Church should exert influence in this mat- 


be exerted. And, 


I. I ask attention to some of the principles 
by which every Christian is bound to be guided 
when he proposes to emigrate. ‘* Man’s chief 
end is to glorify God, and to enjoy him for 
ever; and every man is under moral obligation 
to keep that chief end in view in all his plans 
of life. Noman has a right to do any thing 
that will prevent the glory of God, impair his 
own usefulness or endanger his own salvation. 
‘* Whether therefore ye eat, drink, or whatso- 
ever ye do, do all for the glory of God;” 1 Cor. 
x. 31. And if, in the less important matters of 
eating and drinking, the glory of God should be 
our main object, much more in the important 
matter of selecting the place of our earthly 
abode, and the sphere of our earthly labours. 

Ist. The first great principle, therefore, which 
ought to be observed is, that a man ought not tu 
emigrate at all, un'ess he has a reasonable hope 
that he can be equally useful in his new abode ; 
and shat the change will enable him in an equal 
or a greater measure to promote the glory of 
Connected with this is a 


2d principle. That when a man is persuaded 
that he ought to emigrate, he is bound to regard 
the same high motives in ‘selecting the place 
of his future abode; the time and manner of his 
removal; and as far as he can control them, the 
circumstances of his new settlement. ‘This leads 
toa 

3d. No man has a right, for the mere purpose 
of pecuniary gain, to sacrifice the spiritual in- 
terests of himself and family. He has no right 
to locate himself and family in a situation where 
they will be immediately deprived of the means 
of grace, and of Christian education. No hopes 
of pecuniary advantage can warrant such a dis- 
regard of intellectual and moral benefits, and 
such hazard of immortal interests. ‘Can | 
have the gospel? can I have a school ?"’ ought 
to be questions of paramount importance But 
again, : 
4th. No Christian emigrant should willingly 
throw himself into such a position that his in- 
fluence, as a portion of the light of the world, 
and the salt of the earth, may be neutralized 
and destroyed. Lot’s influence in Sodom was 
a nullity; therefore he was wrong in going there; 
would have been wrong in staying. So does 
many a Christian professor, in his eagerness to 
gain possessions in a country * well watered, 
even as the garden of the Lord,’’ locate himself 
and family in such a situation as utterly pre- 
cludes his Christian comfort and usefulness. * A 


household.” 


single grain, or a single handful of salt applied 


to a mass of animal matter, may prove utterly 
powerless to preserve the mass, and will only 

rish with it; whilst that handful of salt might 
a been useful, if applied under other circum- 
stances, and jin connexion with a quantity more 
proportionate to the mass to be preserved. ‘Thus, 
too, a single Christian family may be so sitna- 
ted, in an incongruous population, as to be able | 
to accomplish little or nothing for Christ and 
his Church: whereas, if they were united with 
a larger portion of the salt of the earth, they 
might be efficient for good. ‘Thousands of iso- 
lated Christian professors are thus Jost to the 
Church; whereas, if ‘gathered together’ in 
litle groups of ** two or three,’” Jesus would be 
in the midst of them, and employ them in 
spreading his glory. 

Sth. ‘The emigrant should wisely aim ‘to 
provide for his own, especially for them of his 
This, although subservient 
to the preceding, is important; and the emi- 
grant should strive to make such arrangements 
in making a settlement, as will forestal diffienl- 
ties and hardships, secure health, and further 
his outward estate. | 

6th. A sixth principle which relates to the 
application of all the preceding is, that emigrants 
should commit their whole way to the Lord in 
sincere and fervent prayer. \f, in any 1 r, 
the question, ** Lord, what wilt thou have me 
to du?’ is important, it is in regard to emigra- 
lion; and the emigrant should press the ques- 
tion at a throne of grace, and then strive, by the 
diligent study of the word and the providences 
of God, to obtain Divine guidance in every step 
he takes. 

Such are some of the principles which Christian 
emigrants ought to regard in changing their earth- 
ly «bode. But, alas ! it is to be feared that these 
principles are seldom thought of. ‘This whole 
important matter seems to be conducted upon a 
merely worldly policy; and in my next, 1 pro- — 
pose to point out some of the ‘evils that have 
resulted therefrom. In the mean time | remain 
sincerely yours, &c. | X. V. 


‘ 


THE CASE OF BISHOP ONDERDONK. 


The painful and protracted trial of the Rev. 
B. T. Onderdonk, Bishop of the Episcopal 
Church of New York, on charges affecting his 
moral character, terminated on the 2d inst., in 
the rendition of the verdict of the Court. 

The presentment contained eight specifica- 
tions, on six of which the accused was found 
guilty. One of the remaining two was not 
tried, the witness, aglady, refusing to testify; 
and on the other there was a verdict of acquit- 
tal. The vote was 11 for a finding of “ guilty,” 
and 6 of “not guilty.” ‘The following is a cor- 
rect record of the vote: 

Guilty.—Bishops Eastburn, Mass.; Hopkins, 
Vermont; Henshaw, Rhode Island; Brownell, 
Connecticut ; Lee, Delaware; McIlvaine, Ohio; 
Chase, Illinois; Johns, Virginia; Smith, Ken- 
tucky; Freeman, Arkansas; Polk, Louisiana.— 
1L.—3 presenting Bishops.—14. 

Not Guilty.—Bishops Delancey, Western 
New York; Doane, New Jersey; Whittingham, 
Maryland; Ives, North Carolina; Gadsden, 
South Carolina; Kemper, Missionary Bishop—6. 

The three presenting Bishops were Bishops 
Meade of Virginia, Otey of -‘Tennessee, and 
Elliott of Georgia. ‘They. were debarred from 
voling. 

The votes on the sentence, after rendering the 
verdict, stood thus: 


FIRST BALLOT. 

For Deposition.—Chase, Hopkins, McIlvaine, 
Polk, Lee, Johns, Eastburn, Henshaw, 8. 

Suspension.—Brownell, Smith, Freeman, 3. 

Admonition.—lves, Doane, Kemper, Delan- 
cy, Gadsden, Whittingham, 6. 3 
| SECOND BALLOT. 

Deposition.—Chase, Hopkins, Smith, Mcll- 
vaine, Polk, Johns, Henshaw, 7. 3 

Suspension.— Brownell, "Gadsden, Whitting- 
ham, Lee, Eastburn, Freeman, 6. 

Admonition.—Ives, Doane, Kemper, Delan- 
cy, 4. 


THIRD BALLOT. 

Deposition.—Chase, Hopkins, Smith, Mcll- 
vaine, Polk, Lee, Johns, Eastburn, 8. 

Suspension.—Brownell, lves, Doane, Kemper, 
Delancy, Gadsden, Whittingham, Henshaw, 
Freeman—9. 

A majority of one_yoting for suspension, 

Sentence was accordingly passed, of ‘sus- 
pension from the office-of a Bishopin the Church 
of God, and from all the functions of the sa- 
cred ministry.” 

It appears from this that the six who pro- 
nounced the Bishop not guilty, concurred in 
and pronounced the sentence of suspension! 

Before the sentence the accused appeared and 
addressed the Court ** in excuse or palliation,” 
in which he did not deny the facts alleged in 
the presentment, but pleaded innocence of any 
immoral or impure intent. 

The following is a copy of the official record 
of the sentence: 


OrricraL SENTENCE IN THE Case Bisu- 
op OnpEerRponK.—The Court of Bishops of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church, convened under 
the authority of Canon III. of 1844, of the Ge- 
neral Convention of said Church, for the trial 
of the presentment of the Right Reverend Ben- 
jamin Tredwell Onderdonk, Bishop of the Dio- 
cese of New York, by the Right Reverend Wil- 
liam Meade, Bishop of the Diocese of Virginia, 
the Right Reverend James Hervey Otey, Bish- 
op of the Diocese of ‘Tennessee, and the Right 
Reverend Stephen Elliott, Junior, Bishop of 
the Diocese of Georgia, upon certain charges 
and specifications in said presentment set forth; 
having fully heard the allegations and testimo- 
nies of the parties, and deliberately considered 
the same, and a majority of the said Court 
having declared that in their opinion the ac- 
cused is guilty of certain of the charges and 
specifications contained in the presentment; 
which declaration of a majority of the Court 
has been reduced to writing, and signed by 
those who assented thereto, and has been pro- 
nounced in the presence of the parties; and the 
Court having proceeded, after hearing the ac- 
cused, to pass sentence upon the accused in 
accordance with the provisions of said canon, 
and having determined that the penalty to be 
affixed and pronounced in said case shall be 
that of suspension. | 

It is hereby ordered and declared that the 
sentence of this Court upon the respondent, is 
suspension from the office of a Bishop in the 
Church of God, and from all the functions of 
the sacred ministry; and this Court do hereby 
solemnly pronounce and declare that the Right 
Reverend Benjamin Tredwell Onderdonk is 
suspended from all exercise of his Episcopal 
and ministerial functions; and do order that the 
notice of this sentence, required by said canon, 
be communicated by the Presiding Bishop, un- 
der his hand and seal, to the ecclesiastical au- 
thority of every Diocese of this Church. 

Given under my hand and seal this the 
[Seal.] 3d day of January, A.D. 1845. 
Cuasz, Senior Bishop, 
and President of the Court. 


The canon requires that the sentence be com- 
municated by the Court “to the ecclesiastical 
authority in every diocese ;” and it makes it the 
duty of such authorities ‘ to cause such sentence 
to be publicly read to the congregation of each 
diocese by the respective ministers thereof.” 

The prosecution has been attributed by the 
Bishop and his supporters to motives of personal 
hostility growing out of his recent course in re- 
lation to the controvesy in the Church on the 
subject of Puseyism. Now that the solemn ver- 
dict of the Court has been pronounced, we pre- 
sume that candid men will give little credence to 
such allegations. Rev. Paul Trapier, of Charles- 
ton, South Carolina, has published “ A Narra- 
tive of Facts which led to the Presentment,” 
which seems fully to disprove all statements of 
this character and to justify the steps which he 
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‘and for an indefinite period, a man who has 
been found guilty of immoralities which dis- 


_ his peers, pronounced 
‘considered as disqualifying the party condemn- 


‘fice and duties of the offender—which admits o 


while it lasts, the exercise of those rights and 


. when removed, the Bishop is, in all things, re- 


_ the sense of the Canon, exists here. 


and to the just claims of the Diocese, it seems 


inadequate, and inconvenient—and that indefi- 


_js written. We hear, indeed, talk about Pro- 


school furnished hi:n the present means of live- 
libood, and prepared for him an intelligent con- 
gregation. 7 


A. 


THE PRESBYTERIAN, 


and.others felt it their duty to take in the premi: 
ses. Mr. Trapier shoWs that the presentmen 
‘was. originated by himself and two other 
ern gentlemen, and was induced solely b 
ports that had reached their ears 
the summer of 1842, imputing gross. mi 
duct to Bishop Onderdonk. 

It is understood that the court before their 
adjournment appointed a Committee, consistin 
of Bishops Chase, Meade, and Whittingham, 
and Rev, Mr. Ten Broeck of Newark, to super 
jntend the publication of the trial. [ft is proba- 
ble, we rstand, that the book will be speedi- 
ly published by the Harpers, when the public 
will have the means of forming an enlightened 
judgment in the case. 

Different opinions have been expressed as t 
the effects which will follow the suspension of 
the Bishop, some contending that the way i 
Open for the election of another man to fill his 
and others maintaining that the office i 
not vacant, and that the suspended prelate wil 
still draw his salary. If the latter view of the 
matter is correct, the Diocese will be placed in 
a most embarrassing posilion, being compelled 
to support in a state of “ suspended animation,” 


qualify him for the performance of his Episco- 
al functions. 

The New York American says:—The sen- 
tence of suspension pronounced in this case, 
seems to us objectionable in every point of 
view. 
A verdict of guilty, by a decided majority of 
upon a Bishop for immo- 
dest and immoral conduct, must, and will be 


ed for the exercise, in future, of his spiritual 
functions. 


It is an offence—regard being had to the of- 


no compromise, and should have been visited 
‘with the only adequate penalty—deposition. 
Suspension divests not the offender of his 
spiritual character—nor of his rights, privileges, 
or perquisites asa Bishop. [t only interdicts, 


functions, leaving him his salary and title; 


instated. | 

If made perpetual, indeed, suspension would 
virtually amount to desposition, so far as the ex- 
ercise of any Episcopal function is concerned ; 
but, then, what becomes of the Diocese? 

There can be no Bishop elected, because 
there is no vacancy—and there can be no 
Assistant Bishop, because the Canon only al- 
lows of the election of an Assistant, in the 
two specific cases, “‘ of old age, or other per- 
manent causes of infirmity” neither of which, in 


Suspension, therefore, which is an inadequate| 
punishment for the offence is a very real punish- 
ment upon the Diocese, which has in no wise of- 
fended. | 

In regard then to the nature of the offence, 


undeniable that suspension for a term is at once 


nite suspension, which would leave to the offen- 
der both the title and emoluments of the Epis- 
copate, would inflict a very great wrong upon 
the Diocese, while it as effectually incapacitated 


the Bishop, from any Episcopal acts—except re 
- ceiving his salary—as deposition. 


Hence, it seems clear that deposition, and 
suspension, should have been the sentence. 

In the case of the late Bishop of Pennsylvania 
suspension from his spiritual functions was also 
pronounced—and that was, in fact, deposition, 
because he had previously resigned the Episco- 

ate, and his resignation had been accepted. 

hen afterwards suspended, he was cut off from 

the exercise of all the duties of a clergyman, and 
by his resignation having relinquished the titl 
and-emoluments of the Episcopate, he left t 
Diocese at liberty to choose a successor. 
» The dilemma in which this Diocese is pla 
can only be got over by a like proceeding here. 

From the judgment of the House of Bishops 
there is no appeal—and of the sentence there 
can now be no modification. What is written 


tests, but it would be like the protest of ship- 
wrecked sailors against the winds and waves by 
which they suffered damage—unavailing. 

The sentence is final andirreversible. What 
then can any Protest avail ? 

The Court was the Court expressly designated 
for such trials. ‘The conduct of the investiga- 
tion has been fair and impartial—and the result,| 
therefore, must be acquiesced in by all who are 
for standing upon the ancient ways, and by the 
Constitution and Canons of the Church. 


— 


FATHER MeILHENNY. 

A correspondent of the New York Commer- 
cial Advertiser, in a letter dated Mountains} 
of Virginia, December 1844, gives the follow- 
ing account of a very estimable man. 


«In former letters I have alluded to the beau- 
ty and magnificence of the scenery amorg the 
mountains of Western Virginia. ‘There is much 
that is bold, original, and striking in the man- 
ners and character of its inhabitants. It is a 
region favourable to all the sterner virtues, and| 
the spirit of liberty must ever abide there. Its 
moral and religious state is rapidly improving. 
and I might give you sketches of several clergy- 
men, whose efforis in the cause of sound morals 
and a pure Christianity deserve extended me- 
morials. ‘The following notice of one who is 
alike beloved and venerated, from the pen of an 
able and valued friend, deserves public record. 

* Dr. Mclihenny, of Lewisburg, Green Briar 
county, may be regarded as one of the best 
specimens of the school-tesching preacher, a 
class of men to whom the Presbyterian Church 
in Western Virginia owes all its success, and to 
whom the community at large owes much of its 
intelligence. 

«Forty: years ago he began his labours in 
Green Briar, among a people then too poor to 
support him as a pastor, and too much absorbe:! 
in the matters of providing for the physical 
necessities of their families to have any great 
taste for refinement and letters. But the mis- 
sionary Mclihenny deemed it his duty not to 
seek for an intelligent community in which to 
labour, but to make one. He opened a school 
for the education of the children, and a church’ 
for the spiritual education of all ages. ‘The 


«Time passed on. The Green Briar settle- 
ment inereased to a wealthy and enlightened 
community, and as lands near the school house 
and church became too valuable to be easily ob- 
tained, the sons of the settlers spread themselves 
into the surrounding hills and valleys and made 
new settlements ; and again the new settlements 
became new counties, and the former pupils of 
the Green Briar school became the intelligent 
leading men of the counties ; and the teaching- 
preacher, as year afier year he laboured on, 
saw new schools, new churches, and new 


¢, work may go on and prosper, until many shall 


about twelve feet square. 


preachers arise in scores around him. And 
now, when age has stolen sumewhat from the 
vigour of his strength, he hears himself saluted 
as Father Mclihenny by thousands of the worthi- 
est of the land. ; 

** Whenever in any of the hundred valleys that 
Jie hidden in the mountains of South Western Vir- 
ginia you shall observe a dwelling around which 
reign thrift and neatness, aud within which are 
found domestic happiness and enlightened piety, 
more than is common, there shall you hear them 
speak with reverence and affection of Father 
Mclihenny, and tell many a story of school-boy 
days in Green Briar. Let it be known that Fa- 
ther Mclihenny is to preach, and all will be seen 
moving 28 when John the Baptist  saempaty in 
the wi of Judea ; for even those who at 


all other times neglect the house of worship wil 
not neglect it when Father Mcilhenny officiates. 
For.the space of two hundred miles all around 
him, he is the Bishop acknowleged by all hearts. 

«In his age he retains much of the energy and 
activity of youth. He has ceased to teach 
his school, but his labours in preaching are only 
the more abundant. He performs the full work 
of an itiherant missionary, in addition to the 


work of a pastor. No man in Virginia rides 
and preaches more than he. His fame as a 
hard rider is in all the mountains. None bu 


the well mounted shall be his company for a 
whole day, on one of his preaching tours to the 
destitute settlements of these mountains. ‘To 
ride forty miles and preach three or four dis- 
courses is an ordinary day’s work for this man 
of threescore, 

‘Dr. Mellhenny ‘appears to be ever in a hur- 
ry to do good. He has been in a hurry all his 
life. He has no time for elegant circumlocu- 
tions, As soon as his message is delivered he 
is in motion, again to deliver his meseage some- 
where else. He is the very personification of 
motion. He is a striking illustration of how 
much a man may do who does it with his 
might.” 

I may add to this fine sketch of one of the 
most venerable ministers, that such a man, in 
the best sense, never dies. His spirit and prin- 
ciples will live in ten thousand hearts, in suc- 


cessive generations, while a single human voice| 


is heard, or foutstsp seen, among the mountains 
of Virginia. WANDERER. 
REVIVALS. 


We learn that much more than the usual in 


terest is felt in the Presbyterian Church of St. 
Charles, Mo., on the subject of religion, and 
that a considerable number of persons have found 
peace and joy in believing. We hope this good 


feel and acknowledge its precious 'influence on 
their hearts and lives.— Herald. 


ITEMS OF INTELLIGENCE. 
AmericaN CotonizaTion Society. — The 
twenty-eighth annual meeting of ‘the Society 
will be held in Washington city on the 2ist 
instant. 


A Prize ror THE Histor1an.—A letter from 
Stockholm published in the London Times, 
says that a most interesting discovery has been 
made in the secret repository of the Equestrian 
Order, viz: several chests full of documents, 
which have not been examined for thirty years. 
Among them are original documents concern- 
ing the Revolutions of 1719, 1772, and 1789. 
Most of the documents are written, and some 
elegantly bound, and several have silver clasps. 
Geyer’s third volume of the papers of Gusta- 
vus causes some sensation. 


Tue Gotr Stream.—It may not be general- 
ly conceded that Dr. Franklin first made known 
to the world the existence of the Gulf Stream. 
It was made known to him by a Nanwcket 
whaler, when in London in 1770. Thestream 
had been previously ignorantly crossed by Eu- 
ropean sailors, for nearly three hundred years 
before this.—Franklin received from the sailor, 
whose name we do not recollect, a map of this 
current, and in 1725 discovered the higher tem- 
perature of its waters. ‘The publication comes) 
the trade of the northern ports to increase rapid- 
ly in consequence of the advantages of the win- 
ter season to be derived from it in the. manage 
ment of vessels. | 


-Curtovs.—At Cantwell’s Bridge, a little vil- 
lage in the state of Delaware, on the main penin- 
sular road, about ten miles north of Sinyrna, 
is a Friends’ meeting house, built of brick, only 
Small as it is, it has 
all the appliances, outside and in, that are usual- 
ly found in those of larger dimensions. ‘The 
congregation consists of but one man, a respec- 
table Quaker farmer, living some four or five 
miles distant, who attends regularly twice a 
week, and sits out the usual time alone. 

Frencu Misstonary Society.—On Sunday) 
week a sermon was preached in the American 
Presbyterian Church, Montreal, after which 
$163 were collected to aid the French Canadian 
Missionary Society. 

Cuina.—lIt is said that Mr. Cushing has a 


plan in view for the establishment of a more di- 


rect intercourse with China, by lines of steam- 


ships, via Panama and the Isthmus of Darien,} 


and the Government is prepared to facilitate th 
project. 

Dexia Wesster.—T he Frankfort (Ky.) Com- 
monwealth states that Gov. Owsley has refused 
to pardon this woman; she will, therefore, be 
sent to the Penitentiary for the term specified in 
her sentence. 


A Copy or THE Epition (1667) 
of Milton’s Paradise Lost was sold, a few days 


since, in Boston, for twenty-four dollars, almost] 


as much as the author got for the original work 
itself. 


Wasuincron —The Trustees of 
Washington College, Pennsylvania, have ob- 
tained the services of the Rev. Nicholas Murray, 
as Professor of Languages, to supply the vacan- 
cy occasioned by the resignation of the Rev. Mr. 
Ferguson. 


Sratistics or Larce Lisraries.— The num-| 


ber of volumes claimed to be possessed by the 
twelve greatest libraries of Europe, is as fol 
lows :—The Bibliothéque du Roi, in Paris, 
650,000 ; Munich, 500,000, of which one-fifth 
at least, are duplicates; Copenhagen, 400,000 ; 
St. Petersburg, 400,000; Berlin, 330,000; Vi- 
enna, 300,000; the British Museum, 270,000; 
Dresden, 250,000; the Bibliothéque de |’Arse-. 
nal, in Paris, 200,000; the Bibliothéque de St. 
Genevieve, in Paris, 200,000; the Brera library, 
in Milan, 200,000 ; Gottingen, 200,000. 


Tue Late Dr. Worcester.—The remains 
of this distinguished missionary and divine have 
been removed from their place of interment ai 
Brainerd, a former missionary station among the 
Cherokees, and deposited in the Cemetery at 
Harmony Grove, Mass. Dr. Worcester was 
pasior of the Tabernacle Chureh in Salem. 
Mass., and first Corresponding Secretary of the 
American Board of Foreign Missions. He 
was born November 1, 1770, and died June 7. 
1821. 


New Biste Society.—During the 
past year this Society has distributed 6973 Bi- 
bles and 6908 Testaments. Whole number dis- 
tributed 169,185, in eighteen languages. Dur- 
ing the past vear it has paid over to the Ameri- 
can Bible Society $3855 for Bibles and ‘Testa- 
ments, and $1640 as a donation. 


Rutcers Cottece, New Brunswick.—The 
committee who were appointed to odtain funds 
for the full endowment of Rutgers College have 
published the names of those who have sub- 
scribed for that purpose. The whole amount 
subscribed is $29,080, of which $13,769 have 
been paid to the treasurer of the College. The 
sums subscribed are from one dollar to one thou- 
sand. Four subscribed one thousand dollars ; 
seven, five hundred; one, four hundred; two. 
three hundred; thirty-four, two hundred and 
fifty ; six, two hundred : three, one hundred and 
twenty-five; fifty-three, one hundred; one, 
eighty ; forty-five, fifly; two, forty; one, thirty ; 
forty-two, twenty-five; twenty-two, twenty ; 
eight, fifieen ; eighty-five, ten, and the residue 
was subscribed ia smaller sums. 

Tea.—Tea was first introduced into the Uni- 
ted States in 1720; in half a century afierwards 
it was one of the causes of the Revolution; and, 
at this time, the annual consumption amounts to 
some four or five millions of pounds. | 


ANOTHER Work on THE Unitep States. 
Wiley and Putnam’s London Litearry News 
Letter, says :—Mr. Lyeli’s ** American ‘l’our,”’ 
which has been so long promised and delayed 
for various reasons, is now ready for the press.| 
The first volume will contain the tour itself, with 
popular geological sketches. ‘This will be com- 


plete in itself, and will first be published. ‘The 


extended account of North American geology, 
for more scientific readers, will be given in a 
second volume, illustrated with maps and plates. 
The * Tour” will be ready for simultaneous 
publication in New York about the 20ih of Feb- 
ruary. It will be looked for with interest by 
all Mr. Lyell’s numerous American friends, and 
by all who will value the candid judgment: (fa- 
vourable or otherwise,) of a discriminating, intel- 
ligent and sensible man, who, at any rate, will 
not stoop either to common place flatiery or abu- 
sive caricature. 

Bequests.—John Parker, Junior, Esq., one 
of the oldest, wealthiest, and most respectable 
citizens of Boston, who died a few days since, 
has left the immense sum of $341,500 in cha- 
ritable bequests. The Boston Atlas gives the 
following sumn ary of them: 

Mr. Parker .as bequeathed $94,000 to the 
following public institutions, viz., $50,000 to 
Harvard Univer-ity—the income to be expend-' 


ed for the support of talented and poor students, | 


under direction of the Governor of the State, 
the Chief Justice of the Supreme Court, and 
the President of Harvard University for the 
time being—$10,000 to the Massachusetts Ge- 
neral Hospital, for the support of free beds, in 
addition to the number in the institufion on the 
day of his death. These two legacies are pay- 
able at the death of his widow. Mr. Parker 
has also given $4000 to the Farm School, 84000 
to the Howard Benevolent Society, $4000 to 
the Massachusetts Temperance Society, $5000 
to the Widows’ Society, $5000 to the Eye and 
Ear Infirmary, $5000 to the Blind Asylum, 
$2000 to the Boston Dispensary, $2000 to the 
Natural History Society, and $3000 to the 
Seamen’s Aid Society. | 
Besides these, there are many legacies to 
private individuals, among which is one of $18,- 
000 to his pastor, the Rev. George Putnam. 


PHILADELPHIA Sunpay Scuoont Union.— 
The Annual Report of this Society shows a 
total of 22,020 pupils in 101 schools, with 2857 
teachers. The Report states that there are 
more than ten thousand children in the city and 
districts who are not attendants upon Sunday 
schools, and’ one-half of that number have no 
kind of religious instruction whatever. The 
various operations of the Society are spoken of 
as contributing successfully to the good effects 
which the Sunday School organization is pro- 
ducing. 

Tur Metnopist Cuurcn.—The Mississippi 
Annual Conference recently met at Port Gib- 
son, and adjourned on the 20th ult. Confer- 
ence sends delegates to the Convention which 
meets in Louisville, Ky., on the Ist of May, 
1845, to organize a Southern Church. The 
Arkansas Conference has also decided unani- 
mously in favour of a division of the Church, 


Discovery or a vast Catacoms.—The Aus- 
trian Ambassador, M. Prokesch, and. Professor 
Rooz, in exploring the island of Milos, have 
discovered a vast catacomb, containing at least a 
thousand tombs cut in the volcanic tufa. The 
walls of this subterranean cemetery are covered 
with Greek and Roman inscriptions of from the 
second to the sixth century. Most part of the 
tombs themselves have been opened and are 
empty. ‘This was done, no doubt, by the bar- 
barians of the north, who in the middle ages 
destroyed so many Hellenic monuments, respec- 
ting the dwelling places of the dead as little as 
those of the living. 


DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. 


Conoress.— Senate— Monday, January 6.—Mr. 
Atherton of New Hampshire, presented the resolu- 
tions of his State Legislature, in favour of the im- 
mediate annexation of Texas, and instructing their 
Senators and requesting their Representatives in 
Congress, to act accordingly. 

_ Mr. Dickinson -presented a remonetrance of the 
Society of Friends of New York, Vermont, and the 
adjacent parts, against the annexation of Texas, 
and said he was requested to ask for its reading. 
The Secretary commenced reading the paper, 
which was strongly written, and chiefly directed 
against slavery, when Mr. Merrick interrupted the 
reading to raise the question of reception. Ona 
division, there appeared 21 ayes, nays not counted. 
The memorial was then read through, and after- 
wards laid on the table. 

Mr. Buchanan presented a memorial in favour of 
establishing a government in Oregon at once. 

Messrs. Foster and Tappan preeented metnorials 
for the early redemption of the pledge of the gov- 
ernment in taking the Smithsonian bequest. 

Tuesday, January 7.—Among the petitions pre- 
sented was one by Mr. Archer, from Montgomery 
county, Pennsylvania, praying a change in the na- 
turalization laws., And another by Mr. Tappan, 
from Harrison county, Ohio, against the annexation 
of Texas, unless it can be done with the general 
consent of the people of all the States. 

Mr. Niles introduced a joint resolution for the 
annexation of Texas on certain conditions. 

House of Representatives. — Friday, January 
4.—Immediately after the reading of the Journal 
this morning, Mr. C. J. Ingersoll moved that the 
house resolve itself into committee of the whole, 
for the purpose of taking up the Texas question. 
Some members ol:jected, and insisted that the rules 
should be observed, and that this being private bill 
day, the house should confine itself to business of 
this kind. 

The Speaker decided Mr. Ingersoll’s motion to 
be out of order, and that it’ would be necessary first 
to suspend the rules. Mr. Ingersoll accordingly 
moved a suspension of the rules, which was carried 
by a vote of 107 to 63. 

Mr. Hopkins, of Virginia, was called>to the 
Chair, and the bill for graduating the price of pub- 
lic lands was laid aside, and the Joint Resolution, 
embracing the terms of the treaty of annexation 
was taken up. 

Mr. C. J. Ingersoll then took the floor and made 
an elaborate speech in favour of Texas annexation, 
which consumed his allotted hour. 

Mr. Belser, of Alabama, followed in’ an argu- 
ment chiefly on the constitutional power in the 
premises. Mr. Belser concluded his remarks be- 
fore the expiration of his hour, and, strange to say, 
no one seemed ready or desirous of following up 
the debate. Finally, on motion of Mr. Bailey, the 
Committee rose and reported progress, A variety 
of new planson the Texas subject were introduced, 
and referred tothe Committee of the Whole. 

Saturday, January 4.—The discussion on the 
Texas question was continued. Mr. Joseph R. 
Ingersoll took the floor, and spoke very elo- 
quently and effectively against the annexation 
project. He answered all the arguments whieh 
were brought forward in the opening speech of his 
brother, Mr. Charles J. Ingersoll, and also adduced 
some new views in opposition to the project. It 
was a very eloquent and classical speech, and was 
listened to with deep attention. 

Mr. Payne succeeded Mr. Ingersoll, and con- 
tended for the general policy of annexing Texas 
to the Union. | 

Mr. Winthrop, of Mass., then got the floor, 
and as there seemed to be a disposition to adjourn, 
he moved that the Committee rise. The mution 
was carried, and the House adjourned. 

Monday, Jar:uary 6.—After the transaction of 
some unimportant business, the House, being in 
Committee, took up the several propositions for 
annexing ‘Texas to the United States. 

Mr. Winthrop was entitled to the floor, and 
addressed the Committee in opposition to the mea- 
sure. He spoke until his hour expired. 

Mr. Douglass next obtained the floor and made 
a speech on the other side of the question. He 
was followed by Mr. Clingman, of North Carolina. 

Mr. Yancey, of Alabaina, next got the floor, 
when the- Committee rose, and the House ad- 
journed. 


Tuesday, January 7.—Mr. A. V. Brown, from 
the Committee on the Territories, reported a bill 
fur the admission of Iowa and Fiorida into the 
Union as States. 

Mr. Hale presented certain resolutions of the 
Legislature of New, Hampshire in favour of the 
immediate annexation of Texas to the United 
States. 

The remainder of the da 
cussion of the resolution 
the Texas question. 

New Yorx.—The Legislature of New York 
convened at Albany on the 7ihinst. The M 
of Governor Wright is very long. Nearly a co- 
Jumn is devoted to observations connected with 
elections, and suggestions for promoting their puri- 
and abuses. The Governor opposes 

e completion of the Erie Cana] Enlargement, re-| 


was occupied in die- 
Mr. C. J. Ingersoll on 


commends a continuance of the Mill Tax for some 

time longer, and that the surplus revenue of the 

State beyond what is necessary for current expen- 

ses and the payment of interest, be applied to the 

extinction of principal. He takes strong ground 
against the Anti-Renters, and says the empire of 
the laws must be maintained at all hazards. 

A eral view of the current annual revenues of 
the State,-taken together, according to the receipts 
of the fiscal year, ending on the 30th day of Sep- 
tember last, is as follows: 

The total amount of receipts on account of the General Fund, 
including the whole of the S:ate tax, ofone mill on the 
dollar, and deducting the sum received for 
temporary loans,was - - - $1,073,249 01 

The entire revenues of the Canal Fund, in- 
cluding all the receipts for tolls, water 
rents, and interest, for all the canals, were 

The revenues of the School Fund proper, 
were, - - - - - 

The revenues of the Literature Fund, were 

The revenues of the United Siates Deposite 
Fund, after deducting $106,412 55, trans- 

from revenue to capital, were 237,304 25 


Makingatotalof - $3,813,486 05 
Various other funds which produce revenue, in 
the form of interest upon monies invested, will be 
found mentioned in the fiscal reports, such as the 
Bank Safety Fund, various special sinking funds, 
the Mariners’ Fund, and the like, all of which are, 
in their character, trusts in the hands of the State 
for specified objects, in no way connected with 


2,350,615 94 


133,826 51 
18,490 34 


the revenues and expenditures of the State gov- 


ernment. 


Pennsyivanta.—The Legislature of Pennsylva- 
nia assembled at Harrisburg on the 7th inst. Mr. 
Wilcox was elected speaker of the Senate, and 
Findley Patterson, Esq., speaker of the House, both 
Democrats. 


Marytanp.—The Legislatnre of Maryland as- 
sembled at Annapolis on the 3lst ult. The inau- 
gural address of Governor Pratt is altogether occu-| 
pied with the subject of the State Finances. He 
says :—*“ The principal of the public debt bearing 
interest, amounts to the sum of about $12,000,000. 
Upon this debt the amount of interest due on the 
first of December last, the end of the fiscal year, 
was about $1,400,000, and the annual interest upon 
the debt is $655,341. He adds :—* The existing 
tax laws properly executed, will yield a larger re- 
venue than has hitherto been derived from that 
source, but will be still inadequate to meet the or- 
dinary expenses of the government, and to pay the 
interest of the public debt by about the sum of 
$150,000 per annum, and further legislation is 
therefore necessary to raise this sum. 

He is opposed to direct taxation and suggests 
that the additional sum required be raised by tax- 
ing executors and administrators one per cent. on 
the amount of the personal estate of his testator. 
This, it is thought will produce $25,000. A tax of 
five per cent. on collateral inheritances, which will 
produce $25,000. That every donee or grantee of 
real estate pay one per cent. on the value of the 
property conveyed at the time of recording, which 
will produce $100,000. He also recommends a 
stamp act for the purpose of creating revenue. 


Tue Anti-Rent Trovusies.—By a concentration 
of military force in the several districts where in- 
subordination has appeared, placed under the com- 
mand of the Sheriffs of the counties, order has been 
restored, and several arrests have been inade. Public 
meetings are being held in Rensselaerto discoun- 
tenance the violent doings of the Anti-Renters. 
The * Indians” have abandoned their threatening 
attitude, and seein disposed to wait Legislative ac- 
tion. In Columbia county the tenants have com- 
menced paying their rents in wheat. Some have 
burnt their Indian costume. All appear disposed 
to submit to the law, and look to the Leyislature for 
redress of grievances. - 

It is said, in a letter to the New York Evening 
Post, that there are new combinations among the 
anti-renters—that the evil is spreading, and that 


. an organization ia going forward. Arms and am- 


munition have been procured from Sandlake by 
them, and if rumour may be credited, the trouble 
is yet young. On the contrary, the Albany Eve- 
ning Journal of Saturday considers that things go 
well, and that the evil isdeparting, It instances, 
as evidence of this, a “law and order meeting” 
held at Sandlake on New Year’s day, at which 
proper resolutions were adopted. Many of the 
leading and influential anti-rent men in Sandlake 
were instrumental in getting up the meeting. 
The Albany Atlas gives the following para- 
— :—We were informed by a gentleman fron: 
udson yesterday, that a meeting of the anti rent- 
ers was held below that city the previous night, 
and the attendance of two of the citizens was re- 
quested, who went down to them. It was stated 
to the gentlemen while there, that all thoughts of 
resistance to the laws would be abandoned if they 
could be assured that no more arrests would be 
made. Such a promise, of course, could not be 
given, and the meeting broke up without determin- 
ing upon any thing, but with the evident feeling 
that no more outrages would be committed. Last 
night a party were to go out to capture three field 
ieces known to be in the hands of the anti-renters. 
e understand, that a few days since, Mrs. Van 
Rensselaer, lady of William Van Rensselzer, one 
of the proprietors of the Rensselaer manor, was 
driving out in her carriage, she encountered a party 
of anti-renters in the disguise of Indians, who ap- 
proached and deliberately unharnessed the horses 
from the carriage. They then retired to the side 
of the road, where they discussed the [question 
whether they should carry off the lady or not. 
Much to her relief, the decision, after some de- 
bate, was in the negative; the Indians with- 
drew, and thus ended what seemed likely at first 
to prove a romantic and to the lady, a disagreeable 
adventure. 


Sa.eor Pusitic Works or PennsyLvanta.—Pur- 
suant to a vote of the state of Penasylvania, the 
line of works is advertised to be sold at the Mer- 
chants’ Exchange, in the city of Philadelphia, on 
Monday the 20th inst., at 10 o’clock, A. M. The 
plan of sale is as tollows:—The railroad leading 
from Philadelphia to Columbia, on the Eastern di- 
vision of the Pennsylvania Canal. extending from 
Columbia to its junction with the Juniata Division 
at Duncan’s Island; the Juniata Division extending 
from Duncan’s Island to Hollidaysburg. the Portage 
Railroad from Hollidaysburg to Johnstown, and the 
Western Division of the Pennsylvania Canal from 


Johnstown to Pittsburgh ; also the bridge over the 


Susquehanna river at Duncan’s Island, together 
with the surplus water power of said canals, al] 
offices, toll houses, water stations, workshops, loco- 
motives, cars, trucks, stationary engines, fuel on 
hand, horses, and implements, and all the estate, 
real and personal, purchased and owned by the 
Commonwealth for the use of said canals and roads, 
will be offered for sale, for the sum of twenty mil- 
lions of dollars, which sum shall form the capital 
stock of the Pennsylvania Canal and Railroad Com- 
pany, divided into shares of one hundred dollars 
each, making two hundred thousand shares. 


Kentucky.—Governor Owsley’s Message to the 
Legislature is confined to an expositon of State af- 
fairs, which appear to be in a healthy condition. 

Awru., Steamboat Accipent.—On the 28th ult. 
the steamboat Capitol from Pittsburgh to St. Louis, 
while lying at St. Mary’s landing, seventy miles be- 
low the latter place, was destroyed by fire. Most 
of the passengers were asleep but with the excep- 
tion of three escaped. The flames spread upwards 
and through the cabin, so swiftly that several of 
those in the cabin effected their escape by lettin 
themselves down on the after guards. The win 
was blowing a strong breeze from the bow to the 
stern, which drove the flames aft. 3 

A Mr. Dalrympte, his wife, a son, and daughter, 
a young lady, were passengers on board. The fa- 
ther and son occupied a state-room in the gentle- 
men’s cabin—the mother and daughter a room in 
the ladies’ cabin. From the best accounts we can 
gather, says the St. Louis (Missouri) Republican, 


‘It is most probable Mr. Dalrymple and his son pe- 


rished in their state-room. Mrs. Dalrymple and 
her daughter reached the cabin, when the mother 
fainted and fell; the flames rushing in, the daugh- 
ter had barely time to save her life, by letting her- 
self down on the after guard. Thus the father, 
mother, and son, it is believed, perished in the 
flames. Mr. Dalrymple was from Lyun, Mass. 
and was moving toa farin in the vicinity of Carlin- 
ville, Illinois. He had on board a large amount of 
valuable property, all of which was lost. A Mr, 
McLane and his lady had barely time to escape in 
the clothes in which they were sleeping. Mr. 
McLane had upwards of $5500 in gold in his trunk, 
which was lost. The steamer Lancet which was 
near, rendered every assistance and took the pas- 
sengers to St. Louis. 


Newarx.—Legal proceedings have been com- 
menced against the city of Newark, New Jersey, 
and one of the citizens, by persons claiming to re- 
present the original settlers, with a view of trying 
the title to certain public grounds within the city 
limits. 

Locomotives on Incuinep Pianes.—Mr. Ezra 
Coleman, of Philadelphia, a brother of the inventor 
of the Eolian attachment to the piano forte, has con- 
structed an improvement on the locomotive engine, 
by which loaded trains may be carried up inclined 

es, without any stationary power. Experi- 
ments on a miniature scale have shown that the 


little locomotive used, with about ninety pounds 
steam, can run up an inclined plane of 2} inches 
per foot, with a fifty-six pound weight, and doubt- 
ess could have taken a much heavier weight, and 
at an angle of greater degree. The machinery is 


placed on a frame, so that it requires little trouble} 


to attach it to an engine. It propels a screw, 


which acts on rollers placed between the reilse—| 


there is but little friction, the screw and rollers be- 
ing both movable. The engine is at the perfect 
control of the director, and there is no danzer of a 
backward movement. It must prove a very desira- 
ble acquisition to railroad companies who have 
planes to ascend.— Philadelphia Gazette. 
Waraine Raitroap Cars.—A new plan to warm 
railroad cars has been adupted by the Camden and 
Amboy Railroad Company. A small boiler has 
been attached to the upper part of the stove in the 


cars—two inch copper pipes have been attached to}. 


this boiler, and these pipes have been conveyed 
under the seats; and thus, being constantly filled 
with hot water, heat is thrown out in every direc- 
tion with entire safety, and to the evident enjoy- 
ment of travellers. 


Navat.—The United States frigate Columbia,| 


Captain Geisinger, arrived at Nortolk, on the Ist 
inst., from Gibraltar and Mahon. The Columbia 
left at Mahon on the 4th of November, U, S. frigate 
Cumberland, Commodore Smith; sloop-of-war Ply- 
mouth, Commander Henry ; ard sloop-of-war Fair- 
field, Commander Downing. 

A letter from Commodore Perry, of the African 
Squadron, states that the cases of the African fever 
reported on board the United States ship Preble, 
were of a mild character, with none of the malig- 
nan} symptoms usually attending it. 

MASSACHUSETTS AND SouTH CAROLINA.—His Ex- 
cellency, Governor Briggs, on Monday sent in to 
the Leyislature his special message in regard to 
the affairs of the State with relation to South Ca- 
rolina. Afler 
why the action in the matter, already well known, 
was taken by Massachusetts, his Exce]lency com- 
mends the course taken by their commissioner, Mr, 
Hoar, and expresses his belief that Massachusetts 
will maintain the stand which she has taken with 
firmness, and with confidence in the right. 

Tre Poputar Vore.—We annexa full and com- 
plete statement of the official popular vote in the 
several States at the late Presidential Election : 


CLAY. . POLK. BIRNEY. 
Maine, 34 346 45.719 4,837 
New Hampshire, 17,866 27.160 4,161 
Massachusetis, 67.009 53,039 10 830 
Connecticut, 32,832 29,841 1,943 
Rhode Islahd, 7,322 4.867 5 
Vermont, 26,770 18,041 3,984 
New York, 232,454 237,555 15,740 
New Jersey, 38,318 37,495 131 
Pennsyivania, 161,203 167.535 3,138 
Delaware, 6,267 5,965 so 
Marviand, 35,984 32 676 — 
Virginia, 43 677 49,570 —. 
Ohio, 155,057 149,115 8,050 
Kentucky, 61,235 51,988 — 
North Carolina, 43,232 39,287 — 
“South Carulina, (Chosen by the Legislature.) 

Alabama, 935 37.497 — 
Indiana, 67,867 70,181 2,106 
Illinois, 45,101 57,067 3,570 
Michigan, 24.237 27.703 3,632 
Mississippi, 19,206 
‘l'ennessee, 60,030 59,317 
Louisiana, 13 083 13,782 —- 
Missouri, 31,251 41,369 — 
Arkansas, 5,504 9,546 — 

1,297,912 1,336,196 62,127 


Polk’s maj rity over Clay, exclusive of South 
Carolina, is 38,284. Ifto this be added 20,000 as 
the majority for Polk in Seuth Carolina—whose 
vote is not incluced in the above, the Legislature 
of that State choosing her Electors—Polk’s aggre- 
gate majority over Clay is 58,284; Clay and Birney 
united 3843 majority over Polk. 

Burtpine PitTspurGH FOR THE 
year 1844.—We have always believed that the bu- 
siness of our city in this line is generally far un- 
derrated, owing doubtless to the inattention of our 
press to such matters, as well as the difficulty of 
obtaining accurate information on the subject; a 
difficulty existing in our city, which is surprising 
to a stranger, in almost every branch of business. 
We have no hesitation in saying that the boats (or 
floating palaces) built in our city during the last 
year, in point of speed, models, and workmanship, 
are superior to any that ever were built in this or 
any other port—many of them have excited the 
admiration of all who have seen them; for speed 
we will only mention one, the J. M. White. She 
is no doubt the fastest steamer in the world. Near- 
ly 11,000 tons is the sum total of steamboat build- 
ing for 1844.— Pittsburgh. 


ApPPOINTMENT.—Thomas Burnside, Esq., of the 
Seventh Judicial District, has been appointed by 
the Governora Justice of the Supreme Court of 
the state of Pennsylvania, vice Hon. Charles Hus- 
ton, whose term of office has expired. 


Ford has sent in his special} 


message relating to the late Mormon disturbe nces 
in Hancock county. It is altogether favourable to 
the Mormons. The expenses of the first campaign 
have not been reported; the last ca.opaign, com- 
monly called the “ wolf hunt,” cost between eight 
and nine thousand dollars. 


Tue Mormon Trovstes.—We learn from the 
Warsaw Signal, that the Mormon difficulties in 
Hancock county, Illinois, are increasing. <A long 
list of acts of thieving are given, attributed to the 
Mormons. Public meetings have been called by 
the Anti-Mormons to take meas:res to defend and 
protect themselves from these depredations. 


A Hypratiic Canat.—Some enterprising citi- 
zens of Dayton, Ohio, are now constructing a hy- 
draulic carnal of fuur miles long, from Mad river 
to the town, which will furnish a large and very 
valuable water-power for manufacturing put poses. 
Among the enterprises to which it will give birth 
is a coiton factory, which is to cost about $80,000. 


Estate 1n On10.—The Governor of Ohio 
estimates that there are 20,000,000 acres of land in 
that State suitable for cultivation, and that about 
9,000,000 acres, including meadows and pasture 
lands, are now actually cultivated. He also esti- 
mates the real property of the State, with the im- 
provements, to be worth $420,000.000, and the per- 
sonal property and effects at $130,000,000, making 
a total aggregate of $600,000,000. , 

PoruLaTION oF THE Unitep States Firty Years 
Hence.—Mr. Darby, a gentleman who has paid a 


good deal of attention to the statistics of this coun-| 


try, has published a table in the National Intelli. 


genccr, showing the probable increase of our popu-| 


Jation to the year 1901. He makes it 101,553,377, 
or about five times the present number. Mr. Dar- 
by says of this prodigious number:—** Even well- 
informed persons, but who have not paid particular 
attention to the subject, may be excusably start!ed 
when they read the future increase and enormous 
mass of population stated opposite the year 1901, 
at the foot of eithercolumn. The tables, however, 
contain internal evidence of accuracy as far as the 
nature of the case can admit, and especially by 


showing that, in the previous half centary to 1840,} 


the population had more than quadrupled. Further, 
that the so established increase was made under’ 
difficulties, some of which are altogether removed, 
and all lessened in their deteriorating effects, whilst 
on the other side facilities of transportation by land 


and water, by steam, roads, and other improved} 


means, are multiplied and multiplying beyond all 
humen anticipation. The once terrible danger of 
savage warfare is now only matter of history. In 
brief, the elements of civilized life are indefinitely 
increased in number and power.” 


FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE. 


FROM TEXAS. 


The steamship New York, Capt. Wright, arriv- 
ed at New Orleans from Galveston, brings papers 
to the 2lst ult. A bearer of despatches from our 
Charge d’ Affaires in Texas to the Government at 
Washington, arrived in the New York. The Gal- 
veston papers of the 2lst contain the Inaugural 
Message of President Jones. This is a brief docu- 
ment, and contains no allusion to the subject of 
Annexation. The policy recommended by the 
Message is the maintenance of the Public Credit, 
Economy in Government, a Hard Money Currency, 
a Protective Tariff, the establishment of Common 
Schools, a speedy Peace with Mexico, the Encour- 


agement of Immigration, Peace with the Indians,| 


a Penitentiary System, Internal Improvement, and 
the extension of Foreign Relations. The follow- 
ing is an extract from the Galveston Circular, 
seven days after the arri:al of Capt. Elliot, the 
British Charge d’ Affaires: 

“The political elements were never more tran- 
quil in ‘I'exas than at present. We apprehend, 
however, that they wiil not long remain in this 
state. Unless we are greatly deceived in the 
signs of the times, a new and highly important 
question will be proposed for the decision of our 
citizens, and we adjure them in advance to give it 
that calm and rational consideration which its im- 

rtance demands. The question, we think, will 
be put in a tangible and authentic shape, whether 
we will take an acknowledgment of our indepen- 
dence from Mexico, coupled with the conditio 


giving a statement of the reasons| 


that we will decline the overure of annexati 
from the United States, cr a 
union with that nation. We 
that this issue will be presen 
many expect.” | 
The citizens of Matagord 
ing on the 6th inst. in favou 
ree vessels had lately 
bringing out two hundred 
rant passengers. These e 
y the German Colonizing (Association, of which 
Mr. Fisher is the agent in}Texas. They were 
moving Westward. 


FROM MEXICO. 

The New Orleans papers of the 30th ult., are 
full of the Mexican news, which was received at 
New York the saine day, by the arrival of Mr. 
Cushing. They all seem to think that Santa Anna 
cannot quell the insurrection headed by General 
Paredes. 

The Madisonian states that authentic informa- 
tion by this same arrival has reached Washington, 
that the army of Santa Anna had deserted him, and 
Congress passed a decree of banishment against 
him and his ministers. 


_ THE SANDWICH ISLANDS. 

The Polynesian, published at Honolulu, of Au- 
gust 10th, one week later than previous advices, 
has been received. ‘The festivities which commenc- 
ed on the 3lst of July, the anniversary of the re- 
storation of the Hawaiian Flag by the British 
Admiral Thomas, were protracted during the three 
following days. At the various entertainments 
given by the King, all of which were conducted on 
strict temperance principles, the American and 
other foreign residents wore procent. 


MARRIED. 

At Philadelphia, on the 7ih inst., by the Rev. Dr. Engles, 
WicuiaM Irving Hystop, of New York, to Maria Louisa, 
daughter of James Scnorrt, of Philadephia. 

the Ist inst., by the Rev. Dr. Cuyler, Mr. Witisam 
B. Gicxer, to Mrs. Saran TownsEND, all of Philadelphia 
county. 

On the 3Ist ult., by the Rev. James W. Stewart, Mr. 
James McCay to Miss Marcaret Ramace, both of Phila- 
deiphia. By the same, on the 2d January, Mr. Hucu Ger- 
TY, of Germantown, to Miss Many McCuaren, of Philadel-| 


much sooner than 


ia. 
“ Manchester, Monmouth county, New “es on Wed- 
nesday evening, Ist inst., by Rev. William E. Schneck, Mr. 
Grorce V. Pottrer to Miss ELizaBetn, daughter of Na- 
THANIEL THOMPSON, all of Monmouth county. 


Dicd, at Brooklyn, New York, on Tuesday evening, the 

7th inst., after a short and painful illness, HENRY MARTYN, 

only son of the Rev. and 
WELLS, aged one year and eleven days. 

Died, on Wednesday morning, 8th inst., Marra:A. Ret- 

GaRT, wife of Emanuel C. Reigart, Esq., of Lancaster, Pa. 


PENN SQUARE PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH. - 


The Penn Square Presbyterian Church, Broad above 
Chestnut street, Philadelphia, will be open to-morrow 
(Sabbath) evening, 12th inst. Service commences at half- 
past seven o'clock. 


NORTH WEST SABBATH SCHOOL ROOM. 


With Divine permission, the Rev. J. W. Yeomans, D. D., 
will preach in the large room, Corner of Willow and Schuy!- 
kill Eighth streeis, Philadelphia, to morrow (Sabbaih) eve- 
ning. Service to commence at 74 o'clock. 


SERMON IN FRENCH. 


The Rev. Jules Delaunay will preach in French in Dr 
Bethune’s Church, corner of Tenth and Filbert streets, 


Philadelphia, to-morrow (Sabbath) evening at quarter-pasif 


seven o'clock. Subject of discourse, Claims of the Bible on 
Man and Ciaims of Man on the Bible. 


NOTICE. 


The Rev. J. B. McBride’s post-office address will hereafter 
be Mayo, Halifax county, Virginia. 


TWENTY-EIGHTH ANNUAL MEETING OF THE 
AMERICAN COLONIZATION SOCIETY. 


The twenty-eighth annual meeting of the American Col- 
onization Society, will be held in the city of Washington, on 
the 21st inst., being the third Tuesday of the month. Seve- 
ral distinguished gentlemen of Washington, and from abroad| 
will be present, and deliver addresses. 

The Board of Directors will meet the same day, and con- 
tinue in session daily until they shall have completed their 
business Itis hoped that there will be a full attendance of 
the Delegates appointed by the Auxiliary Societies, and of 
Life Directors, as matters of importance to the Colony will 
claim their attention, By order. 

W. McLain, Sec’y. A.C. S. 


PRESBYTERY OF ELIZABETHTOWN. 


The Presbytery of Elizabethtown will hold their next 
Stated Meeting in the First Church, Morristown, on the 
second Tuesday (the 14th) of January next, at three o’clock, 
P. M., to be opened with a Sermon by the Moderator, on 


“Church Discipline.” 
James M. Huntrina, Slated Clerk. 
PRINCETON THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 


The following sums have been received for the Special 
Fund collected for the Princeton ‘Theological Seminary, 


viz: 

From the Church at Cedar Grove, Pa. $ 8 74 
* Church at Wilkesbarre, Pa. 25 00 
« Church at Frar:kford, Pa. 12 50 


« Churchesat St. Thomas & Rocky Spring, Pa. = 00 


* Church at Dickinson, Pa. 25 
« Church at Chanceford, Pa. 


«“ 6th Church at Philadelphia, Pa. 


M. Newkirk, Treasurer, 
Philadelphia, Jan. 7th, 1845. 


BOARD OF EDUCATION. 


Acknowledgment of moneys received during the monthof| 


Jecember, 

Rutgers st. ch. N. ¥. add'l, per ‘N. Peck, $20. J. Haw- 
ley $10. James Chambers $20.50. Sundries $2—$52 50. 
Scotch ch. N. Y. Jas. Morrison $5. Brick ch. N. Y. Juba! 
Terbell, to con. him a life member, $25. A Friend, in a 
letter left at the Mission House, N. Y. $5. Bedford ch. N. 
Y. $30. Galway ch. N. Y. $25. Ladies’ Benev. Association 
of Peekskill, N. Y. $40. 1st ch Cambridge, N. Y. $10. 1st 
ch. Brooklyn, N. Y. A Lady $1. East Hempstead, L. I. (of 
which $25 paid to a Beneficiary) $50. Legacy of Ananias 
Platt, dec’d. Albany, N. Y. add’! $450. Pres. ch. Kingston,} 
N. J. $34.25. New Brunswick, N. J. Ladies’ — by 
Mrs. Dr. Davidson, Treas. in part, $45. Lamington ch. N. 
J. $20. North ch. Philad. a Member $10. Central church 


Philad. add’! J. C. Copp $5, R. Heberton $2, Mrs. Palethorp} 


$1.25, W.M. Rice $1, a poor Widow $3, W. E. Morris $5. 
Rev. W. A. McDowell, D. D. $5—$22.25. 6th ch. Philad. 
add’| $10. Newtown, Pa. by the Rev. R. D. Morris $14. 
Donegal, Pa. in part $7. Neshaminy. Pa. $6.68. Lock Ha- 
ven, Pa. $4264. Jersey Shore $2961. Williamsport, Pa. 
$11.59, in all $83.33, by Rev. FE. Bradbury. Ch. at Hagers 
town, Md. sundry individuals $10 25. A pious young man 
in moderate circumstances $50. Ist ch. Steubenville, Ohio 
paid to a particular Beneficiary $18,75 —Total $1060,52. 
3. B. 7reasurer. 
BOARD OF FOREIGN MISSIONS. 
Cash received at Philadelphia, in December, 1844. 

Gettysburg, Pa. Fem. Mis. Soc. of Presb. ch. per Rev. Mr 
Watson, per Mr. Dunlap $30. Abington ch. 2d Presbytery 
of Philad. per Rev. Mr. Steel $120. do. Juvenile Mis. Soc 
for Orphan School at Futteguhr $5. Rev. R. Steel. for Mis- 
sionary Chronicle $20 Do. do. Foreign Missionary $5, New- 
ton Female Foreign and Domestic Mis. Soc. $15.50, Eugene 
Schwend, a little girl, 32 cts., per Rev. R D. Morris $15 82. 
Bloomsburg Female Mis. Soc. add’l per Rev. Mr. Walle: 
$5. Forks of Brandywine, Chester co, Pa. cong. per Rev. J. 
N. C. Grier, annual contribution $51.25, result of a special 
effurt by the ladies of the cong. $127, Donation from Mrs. 
Nancy S. White, widow of the late Rev. Robert White, ot 
Faggs Manor, Chester co. to constitute her son, Rev. Rob’t 
M. White, of Fairview, Brooke co. Va. a life member $30— 
$208.25. Philad. 8h Presb. ch add'l, R. Creighton, sq. 
$10. Burlington, N. J. Presb. ch. per Chs, Aikman, jr. per 
T. P.Gaw $28.36. Red Clay Creek ch. $18.20, Lower Bran- 
dywine $6.06—$24 26. Kingwood, Preston co. Va. donation 
from John G. Howell $1. Dutch Neck cong. per Geo, Ely, 
$10. Children of the Birmingham Sabbath School, Ewing, 
N. J. by Miss Mary J. Cooley $3, from two children Ewing, 
by Dr. John McDowell $3. 60. Presby. of Newton; 
Greenwich ch. $75, Allentownship ch. $10, per FE. Green, 
Treas. $85. Upper Octorara ch. mon. con. coll. $28.73, do- 
nation of Jos. Filson, jr. $3, per Thos. Stewart $31.73. La- 
dies of Chesnut Level $15, Little Britain cong. $7 25, per 
L. C. Rutter $22.25. Green Hill ch $1225, Ch. in Nellis 
Valley $9.75, Ch. in McConnellsbu~g $12.50, per Rev. N. G. 
White $34.50. Newcastle, Del. per Rev. John B. Spots- 


wood, from Thomas Janvier, sr. for the support of Thomas} 


Janvier $35, from Dr. Couper, for the support of Jas. Couper 
$20, from the children of the Sab. School, for the snpport o 

John Spotswood $20—each of these children in Mr. W ilson’s 
School at Futteguhr, contributions from members of the ch. 
and cong. $100-—-$175. Greenbush, N. Y. don. of Rev. Ja- 
red Dewing, per Rev. Thos. Hoge $50. Summit Hill ch. 
Sunday School, per Rev. A. G. Harned, for support of a 
Heathen yout at Lodiana $5. Phil. a member of the 7th 
ch. $50. “Do. 6tn Pres. ch. $12. Missionary Chronicle, from 
subscribers, 67.86. ‘Total, $1022 63. 

SoLomMON ALLEN, Agent. 


BOARD OF MISSIONS. 

Receipts in the Treasury at Philadelphia, in December, 1844, 

Fem. Miss. Soc. of Princeton, N.J. per Miss Sarah S. 
Miller, Sec’y $17.50. Lower Mt. Bethel ch Pa. for Miss's 
in Iowa, per Rev. A. Tully $10. Warrior Runcharch, Pa 

r Rev. S. S. Sheddon $3250. Hacketistown ch. N. J. per 

ev. J. Townley $50. ‘I'hrongh the Mission House New 
York, Mt. Pleasant ch N Y. $21.50. Brick ch. N. Y.in part 
$124.60. Sabbath School Association Duane street church, 
N. Y. $100. Scotchtown ch. N. Y. $50. Hopewell ch. N. 
Y. $6. “A Friend” $8—amount $610.10. Collection in 
Central ch. in part (in cash) $80.28. A. Henrv, Exq. his an- 
nual donation in do. $100. A. Jones’ in do. $1. Mrs. Rick- 
etts’ do. in do. $1. Wm. M. Rice’s do. indo. $i. Mrs. 
Steinfeldt’s don. in do. $3. Dr. John McDowell's sub’n in 
do. $10. Ist and 2d churches Amwell, N. J. through Rev. 
J. Kirkpatrick $50. Bethany Centre church N. Y. per Rev. 
Benjamin Holmes $7. Chambersburgh ch. Pa. in part, per 
Rev. R. Happersett $102. Greencastle ch. Pa. in part, per 
do. $67. Williamsport ch. Md. in aa per do. $10. Hagers- 
town ch. Md. in part, per do. $11. “ A Female Member” 
of the Central ch. Philad. add’l, per Dr. John McDowell, 
$5. Theodore Davidson's subscription Central ch. do. add’! 
$5. “An Individual” in the Sixth ch. per Capt. H. Lelar $5 
Mr. John V. Cowell’s subscription, Central charch add’! $10. 
Coll. in Synod of Northern Indiana, at last meeting $15.25. 
Ist church Albany, N. Y. per C. Boyd, Esq. $210. Miss E. 
Scott's con. per do. to con. two Hon. Mem. $50. Chesnut 
Level ch. Pa. = Rev. L. C. Rutter $10. Rahway church} 


Osborn $7. 


N. J. per Rev. 


arles K. Imbrie $70, of which $50 to consti-| Boston 


tute Mr. A. Tucker an Ion. Mem. Windsor ch. N. Y. per 
Rev. A. praia 06.36, Point Pleasant ch. Va. per Rev. R. 
ev. Jos. M. Brown, Treas. Greenbrier 
missionary $10. Central ch. 

Mr. Val. Krug's card $10. Don. of * A Member”’ of the Tih 
ch. Philad. $100. Rev. Drury Lacy, Treas. of e Pres- 
bytery, N. C. as follows: « Sundry individuals $4.86. New- 
bern ch. N. C. $20. Raleigh ch. do. $61.10. Greenbrier ch. 
do. $20.10. Nutbush ch. do. $19. Shiloh ch. do. $16.75. 
Clarksville ch. do. $20. Danviile ch. do. $27. New Ho 
ch. do. $11.58. Little River ch. @5.75. Spmnghill ch. 
€3—amount $209 14.” Donations sundry persens, in 
Wilmington, N.C. per Rev. Joseph Mahon, Agent $71.25. 
Coll. Ist ch. Wilmington, Del. per Rev. Wynkoop 
$72. 10th ch. Philad. add'l, S: Uildeburn’s card Cen- 
tral ch. Phnlad add'l, H. J. Hartwell’s card $3. Shrewsbu- 

ch. N. J. gee Rev. Rufus Taylor $25. McConnelisbu 

. Pa. per Kev. A. G. White, $12.50. Duane street ch. N. 
Y. per H. Auchincloss, F'sq. $457 

r Dr. A. W. Mitchell, $1. 

ck's card $50. Do. do. R B. Potter's do. $20. Do. do. 
Mr. and Mrs. Colweli’s do. $20. Do. do. Miss Greenleaf's 
do. $5. Mr. FE. R. Johnson's do. $3. Mr. David Gibbs’ do. 
$2. Mrs. ‘l'uber’s do. $2. Mr. Haworth’s do SO cis. Mr. 
Juhn Sibley’s do. $10. Bridesburgh ch. per Rev. Benjamin 
F. Stead $42.50. “A Member of the Sixth ch.” per Mr, 
John M. Harper $10. Derry ch. Pa. per Rev. J. tl. Ritten- 
hose $30. 10th ch. Philad, add'l, Mr. Thomas Jones’ card, 
$5. - Pro Rata Div. of Int. acc’, from M. Newkirk. Esquire, 
‘l'reas. Trustees of Gen, Assembly $404.03, Freehold ch. 
N. J. per Rev. D V. McLean $48. Through the Mission 
House, New York, Mr. James Morrison, of Scotch ch. N. Y. 
&. Mr. Jubal Terbett, to constitute himself an Hon, Mem. 
$25. Gilead ch. N. $2.06. Brick church N.Y. add'l $6, 
Jamaica ch. L. 1, $12.27. ‘Thos. Bayless, Esq. Brooklyn ch. 
N. ¥. $20. Coll. Thanksgiving day, in Ist charch New- 
burgh, New York, $11.72. First church Knoxville, Ten- 
nessee, by a “Female Member” $50. John Wilson, Allen 
Township ch. Pa., $4.50. Mapleton Sabbath School, Kings- 

onation, $3. rpark ch. Mount . $12.31. Sparta 

ch. N. $13. Amount $171.36 —Total $3401.55. 

One box of clothing from Ladies of Ist charch of Somers, 


New Jersey, for 


wees 
Rov. William J. Murphy. 


50. Dun. of Miss Hooper 


HE CHRISTIAN MINISTER'S COMPANION, — 
The Pulpit Cyclopedia and Christian Minister's Com- 
panion containing three hundred and sixty skeletons and 
sketches of Sermons; and eighty-two essays on Biblical 
Learning, Theolegical Studies, and the Composition and 
Delivery of Sermons. the author of “. ketches and 
Skeletons of Sermons,” “Christian's Daily Portion,” and 
“ Sermons for Family Reading.” The London edition of four 
volumes complete in one large 8vo. of nearly 700 pages, 
bound in embossed cloth, $2.50. This day published and 
for sale by GEO. 8S. APPLETON, 
‘Thesiagiont Booksellerand Publisher, 148 Chestnut street, 
Philadelphia... jan ll 


ITUATION WANTED,—A Graduate of a Northern 

College is desi:ous of obtaining a situation as Instruc- 

ter in some Literary Institution, or in a private family at 

the South. The best of references will be given aos to 

qualifications. Terms will be moderate. Address, M. 8S. 
Clement, New York City. 


OOD—BETTER—BEST: or, Tue Ways or 
Makina a Harry Wor_p.—321 pp. 18mo., with a 
fine Lithographic Frontispiece. Price 45 cents, in muslin 
50 cents. 
3 Opinions of the Press. 

This work, written for persons of mature 
is designed to unfold and illustrate the principles of benefi- 
cence in their practical relations, tothe wanis and sufferings 
of the poor. Its important lessons are conveyed in the form 
of animated narrative and dialogue, offering the reader val- 
uable suggestions to direct him in the endeavour to do 
good —( Philadelphia) Christian Observer, 

A lively volume, intended to show that there are three 


ways of doing good—relieving the body, relieving the mind, . 


relieving the soul. The first is good—the second is BET- 
TER—the third is BEST.— Episcopal Recorder. 

We have here a simple story, or rather an apologue, de- 
signed to teach, with clearness and force, the indispensabie- 
ness. of true religion to all permanent social improvement. 
The three wavs tried to reform the world are, by philan- 
thropy, education, and the diffusion of religious truth; the 
superiority of the latier being made to appear in a striking 
manner. ‘here isa great truth in the moral of the tale; 
and it is told in a lively and touching style. It is well 
adapted to interest, and then to instruct.—N. Y. Evangelist. 

Published by AMERICAN S. UNION, 

jan 11 146 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 


HEAP LITERATURE FOR ALL CLASSES.—Lit- 

tell's Living Age, 1nd Smith's Weekly Volume—By an 
arrangement made between the publishers of The Livin 
Age and Weekly Volume, these two important works will 
be furnished together for Nine Dollars. As a means of cir- 
culating good books, and reviews, and magazine articles, 
they are unrivalled. Having for their field of selection, 
contributions from the pens of the great masters of their art 


in England and on the Continent, these two books will con- - 


vey tothe family circle an amount of valuable literary and 
scientific information, and afford topics for intelligent con- 
versation which can be obtained in no other mode so easily 
= so 
he Living Age is conducted in the spirit of Littell’ Mu- 
seum com Chie y ce 
articles from the periodical Literature of Europe. Subscrip- 
tion price $6 a year. The Weekly Volume is conducted 
J. J. Smith, jr., Esq, late Editor of Waldie’s Library, a 
on the same plan, i. e. to select good and popular works fresh 
from the European press—at a cost of one-quarter their price 
in London. Subscription, $4. year. We will on receipt of 
$10, post-paid, in current money in the place where the sul.- 
scriber resides, supply the London Penny Magazine, Living 
Age, and Week! olume for 1845. All the Reviews, 
ines, and Newspapers published in London, supplied 
at the shortest notice, by addressing, 
MARK CANNING & CO. 
Importers and Publishers, 272 Chestnut street. Philadel- 
phia. jan 


W EBSTER’S AMERICAN DICTIONARY.—~— Two 
volumes royal 8vo. Price reduced to $10.50. The 
above is Webster’s Dictionary, without abridgment, contain- 
ing the whole vocabulary of the Quarto edition, with cor- 
rections, improvements, and several thousand additional 
words—to which is added, in the present edition, a surPLx- 
MENT of several thousand words, prepared by the author © 
and first published in 1843, since his decease. 

Britisu Noticrs.—The foliowing is an extract from the 
Liverpool Mercury, of May 29th: 

By far the best English Dictionary—indeed the only one 
to which an appeal can now be made as an authority—is 
Webster’s; an American publication, republished in Lon- 
don, in two quarto volumes. 

The American Dictiona 
improvement on Johnson's 
those of his predecessors. 

Professor Jamieson, of Edinburgh. 

It will will supersede every other book in the same de- 

partment of letters.—Cambridge Independent Press. 


From Heman Humphrey, D. D., Pres. of Amherst College. 
Dr. Wet ster'’s American Dictionary of the English Lan- 
guage is an honour to the country which gave it birth—to 


James MARTINEAU. 
of .Dr. Webster, is as great an 
icuionary, as the latter was on 


the age, and to the language which it so admirably traces - Rey 


to its etymological sources—so skilfully analyses, and so 
happily explains. 

rom the Rev. Dr. Wayland, President of Brown University, 

Prouidence, Rhode Island 

I havealways considered Dr. Webster’s works in Lexico- . 

raphy as surpassed in fulness and accuracy by none in our 

anguage. 

We regard it as a great improvement on all the works 
which have preceded it. The et ical department 
throws new and striking light on the history of language ; 
the vocabulary 1s enlarged by the addition of many thousand 
words, comprising the technical words of science and the 
arts; words not found in any other dictionaries, and man 
of them the words for the precise meaning of which the 
general reader is most frequently at a loss ;—the orthography 
of neveral classes of words, instead of following cumbrous 
and obsolete modes of spelling, is conformed to the present 
usage of the best writers, and the definitions have a char- 
acter of discrimination, copiousness, perspicuity, and accu- 
racy, not found, we believe, in any other dictionary of the 
English language. 

The foregoing commendation is signed by Jeremiah Day, 
S. T. D., LL. D. President of Yale College; Simeon Bald- 
win, late Judge of the Superior Court; David Daggett, 
LL. D. Professor of Law in Yale College, and Judge of the 
Superior Court ; Benjamin Silliman, M. D. LL.D 


Professor 
of Chemistry, &c. Yale College; Rev. Nathaniel W. Tay- 
lor, S. T. D., Professor of Didactic Theology, Yale College ; 
James L. Kingsley, Cl.auncey A. Goodrich, Denison Oim- 
sted, Professors in Yale College; Leonard Woods, Moses 
Stuart, Ralph Emerson, Professors in Theologica! Semina- 

, Andover; Joshua Bates, D. D. President of Middlebury 
Collaans Rev. John Hough, Rev. W. C. Fowler, Edward 
Turner, Professors in Middlebury College. 


A most valuable work, and of 
patronage. Henry Hosarrt. 
Bishop of Prot. Epis. Church, New York, 

A very valuable addition to our lexicography, and deserves 
the patronage of the American people. Joszpn Story, 

Judge of the Supreme Court of the United States, and 

Professor of Law in the University of Cambridge. 

I agree with Mr. Justice Story in the sentiments he has 
expressed ; and am satisfied that an attempt to reduce intoa 
system the doubtful orthography of the language, and to di- 
minish the number of its anomalies, would meet with the 
approbation of the public, and that no one is better qualified 
for the task than Dr. Webster. W1111aM CRANCH, 

Chief Judge of the Circuit Court of the United States in 

the District of Columbia, 

The undersigne! most cheerfully express their 
tion of Dr. Webster's Dictionary, and their wish that it may 
be generally adorted by literary men as a of reference, 


and become the standard lexicon of the colleges, academies, — 


and schools of our country, 

David Hosack. LL. D. President of Rutgers Med. Coll.; 
Rev. Thomas De Witt, D. D., Rev. John Knox, D. D., Rev. 
James Milnor, D. D., Rev. James M. Matthews, D. D., John 
W. Francis, M. D., Prof. Obstet. Rutgers Medical “x ap 
Ogden Ed wards, Judge of Circuit Court, State of N. Y. Ja- 
cob Radcliffe, late Mayor of New York, and Judge of Sup. 
Coart ; James T'alimadge,late Lieut. Governor of the State 
of N. Y.; Samuel L. Knapp, Coun. at Law, and author of 
Lectures on American Literature; Seth P. Staples, Coun. 
at Law; Rev. William Patton, Ansel W. Ives, M. D., George 
Griffin, Coun, at Law; Rev. Gardiner ner D D.; Sam- 
uel L. Mitchell, LL.D, Joseph M. Smith, M.D. Prof. of 
Theo. and Prac. Med ; Anthony Day, Coun. at Law; Wil- 
liam Johnson, Coun: at Law, Reporter of Cases, &e.; John 
Anthon, Coun. at Law, 

We make Dr. Webster's Dictionary our general standard 
of orthography, and woald cordially recommend its adoption 
in schools and seminaries of learning. - 

Rev. Anstin Dickinson, Editor of the National Preacher; 
Wm. L. Stone, Francis Hall, and Robert C: Sands, Editors 
of the N. Y. Spectator and Commercial Adv.; Sidney E. 
Morse, Editor of N, Y. Ob-erver: Gerard Hallock, ot 
the Journal of Commerce ; Amos Butler, Ed. of the Mercan- 
tile Adv.; John Lang, Cditor of the N. Y. Gazette ; Michael 
Burnham, Ed. of Evening Post; Absalom Peters, Editor of 
the Home Missionary and American Pastor's Journal: Wil- 
ham C. Brownlee, Editor of the Magazine of the Reformed 
Dutch Church ; Edward Phempern, bed. of Evening Journal. 

1t is a work of profound investigation. and does infinite 
honour to the philological learning and general literature of 
this country. Kent. 

Published and sold by G. & C. MERRIAM, Spri b 

arey & Hart, Philadelphia: Brown, Muzzey, 
, and booksellers generally. jan 11—3* 


Central ch. add'l, Mr. F. A. - 
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-Geep interest. 


he Inhoure here for heaven ;_ 


half a mile astern. 


came up and boldly 


This 
Dana, 
tra 


Thess. iii. 8.: For now we live, if ye stand fas! 
in the Lord. Other. congregations united with 
his own on the occasion, which was one of 
| Only ten persons out of the 
large society of which he first became pastor, 
survive. ‘The following lines, written for 
‘the occasion by Miss H. F. Gould, were sung: 
Lord, thy countless gifts possessing, 
While for them we render praise, 
For a great, a signal blessing, ‘ 
| Now, peculiar notes we raise. 
- Unto Thee, with spirits fervent, 
ES Would we lift a grateful song, 
Him,.cur friend, thy faithful servant ; 
early! ours so long! 
Since his life’s warm morning glory 
Lit the dewy flower of youth, 
_ ‘Tilt hia locks are thin and hoary, 
Hehath taught thine holy truth; 
» “Po our fathers he was given 
Fifty years ago to-day: 


But our fathers—where are they? 


He hath seen our loved ones languish, 
By theie dying pillows kneeled, 

Cheered their souls, and soothed our anguish 
When their lips in death were sealed. 

When the spirit passed its portal, 
When the clay was left behind, 

For its night, the sleepless mortal 
_ He in hope to earth consigned. 


He hath, from the earth’s broad highways, 

_ Soldiers for the cross enrolled— 

From its poisonous dells and byways, 
Gathered lambs to Jesus’ fold; 

He hath guarded, called, and fed them; 
Faithful Pastor of thy flock ! 

He hath kept the path and led them 
In thy shadow, Living Rock! 


_ Babes that of the sprinkled waters 
Took from him the sacred sign, 
‘Trained to Zion’s sons and daughters, 
In his crown as stars shall shine. 
Drawn by him to life’s pure fountain, 
Where the deathless lily grows, 
‘They have trod the spicy mountain _ 

Bright with Sharon’s thornless rose. 


As to grass the dews of Hermon, 
Like the showers on Syria’s palm, 


- Of from him have come the sermon, 


Precept clear, and counsel calm— 
Till the soul revived and nourished, 

Reared its head and looked above, 
And to bless the labourer flourished, 

Spreading wide its arms of love. 


Yet, O Lord, he doth not falter, 
In thy service or thy ways! 
Grant him still, to lizht thine altar, 
Strength refreshed and lenghtened days. 
_ Still thy jewels may he gather; 
_ And be glory all divine, 
Honour, praise, Eternal Father, 
Son and Holy Spirit, thine! 


— 


HE STANDETH AT THE DOOR AND KNOCKETH. 
In the silent midnight watches, 
List—thy bosom door ! 
How it knocketh, knocketh, knocketh, 
Knocketh evermore! 
Say not ’tis thy pulse’s beating ; 
*Tis thy heart of sin ; 
’Tis thy Saviour-‘knocks, and crieth, 
ss Rise, and let me in!” 


Death comes down with reckless footsteps, — 
To the hall and hut; 

Think you death will tarry knocking, 
Where the door is shut ? 

Jesus waiteth, waiteth, waiteth, 
But the door is fast ; 

Grieved, away the Saviour goeth ; 
Death breaks in at last. 


Then ’tis time to stand entreating 
Christ to let thee in; 

At the gate of heaven beating, 

_ Wailing for thy sin ; 

Nay! alas, thou guilty creature ; 
Hast thou then forgot? 

Jesus waited long to know thee— 
Now he knows thee not ! 


EXCITING AND PERILOUS SCENES. 


Every man was now at his station. 


The 


‘ qbs of lines had been just put into the boats ; 


the harpoons and lances adjusted in their proper 
places, ready for action. Lower away! cried 
the mate, and every boat was instantly resting 
on‘the water manned by their respective crews. 
Give away, my lads! said the mate. All orders 
were now given in a low tone; every man did 
his utmost; all the boats were now gliling over 
the smooth swells, each striving to be headmos: 
in the chase, 

The whales had now gone down, and we rest- 
ed for them to break water again. In about two 
minutes they were blowing all around, and very 


-much seattered. ‘They had been alarmed by 


the boats, so that it was impossible to get near 
enough for dart. 

One time five of the monsters rose up close 
to our boats. ‘The mate motioned us all to be 
silent. We could have fastened to one, and the 
only reason, as we supposed, why we did not, 
‘was because the mate was so much frightened. 
The whales now ran to the south ward. and every 
boat was in chase as fast as we could spring to 
our oars. 

The first mate's boat was headmost in the 
chase; our boat next, and the Captain’s about 
The first mate now came 


up with and fastened to a large whale. We 


“were soon on the baule ground, and saw 


struggling to free himself from the barbed har- 
poon which had gone deep into his huge car- 
‘cass. We pulled upon the monster, and our 
boat steerer daried another harpoon into him. 
‘Stern all! shouted the mate. Stern all for your 
‘lives! We steered out of the reach of danger, 
and peaked our oare. The whale now ran, and 
‘took the line out of the boat with such swifiness, 
that we were obliged to throw water on it to 
er its taking fire by friction around the 


rhead. 

Phe whale now stopped, and dashed and roll- 
‘ed about in great agony, so that it was danger- 
us approaching him. By this time the Cap- 
ried a harpoon into 
| The enraged whale raised 
‘hia. head above the water, snapped his horrid 
jaws together, and lashed the sea into foam with 
his flukes. 

.. Phe.mate now approached near enough to 
bury 2 lance deep in his vitals, and shouted 
again, Stern all! .A thick stream of blood, in- 
stead of water was now issuing from his spout 
holes. Another lance was buried. He was 


his writhing body. 


thrown into dying convulsions, and ran around 


| 


steerer darted a harpoon into a very large one. 


the interest of five hundred and seventy dollars, 


THE PRESBYTERIAN. 


in a circle. His flurry was soon over. He 
turned upon his left side, and floated dead, We 
gave three cheers, and took him in tow, for the 
ship was about twenty miles off. 

But a still more exciting and perilous scene 
was to follow. For the third day after this. 
while we were still busy trying out the oil, the 
Captain being on the forecasils, cried out, 
‘here she blows! there she blows! And sure 
enough there were several large sperm whales 
blowing, off our weather bow. ‘There was a 
tremendous sea running, and it looked squally ; 
however we lowered away the larboard and 
wasteboats, and went in chase. We chased 
them about two miles when there came up a 
tremendous squall, and the rain fell in torrents. 
We peaked our oars, and presently a signal 
from the ship directed us to pull away to the 
leeward. Away we flew, and soon the boat 


It instantly turned and ran to the windward. 
and I thought it would have stove the boat in 
pieces as we bounded from billow to billow. 
However our line parted, and at the same mo- 
ment our first mate’s boat got fast to the same 
whale. We hauled in the line, bent another 
harpoon, and went in pursuit again. We chased 
about half an hour, when the whale turned to 
the windward, and made directly for us. The 
mate should have avoided it, but he was so 
much excited in the chase as to be blind to all 
danger. On we went, and our boat struck the 
whale’s head with such force as to throw us off 
our thwarts; at the same moment our boat 
steerer sent two harpoons into his body. I 
rolled over on iis back, and we being to the 
windward, before we could get clear of danger, 
a heavy sea struck our boat, and threw us di- 
rectly into the whale’s mouth! Jump! Spring 
for your lives! shouted the mate, as he sprang 
into the sea; and we had barely time to throw 
ourselves clear of the boat before it was crushed 
into atoms by its ponderous jaws. Not in jhe 
least hurt, but dreadfully frightened, we were 
picked up. We owe it to the goodness of Di- 
vine providence that we were not devoured by 
the swarms of sharks which surrounded us.— 
Naval Journal. | 


—— 


-THE MANOR OF RENSSELAERWICK. 
The way it was originally obtai 

A son of the late Patroon, Rev. C. Van Rens- 
selaer, of Burlington, New Jersey, has written 
an account of the origin and progress of the 
difficulties in the Manor of Rensselaerwick— 
which are surely of consequence enough to cre- 
ate the most decided alarm. 

He states that he has no interest in that part 
of his father’s estate, which is now the cause of 
so much trouble, and thinks, therefore, that his 
statement is not a one-sided one. ‘The main 
features of his statement are as follows: 

‘The title to the land rests on these grounds: 
—Holland, in order to encourage emigrants, 
made liberal offers to Patroons who should 
plant colonies in New Netherlands. Killian 
Van Rensselaer, at various times from 1630 
to 1637, purchased lands from the Indian 
chiefs, in presence of the Governor, making 
payment in full. ‘Tthese purchases were con- 
firmed by the authorities at Fort Amsterdam; 
by the Dutch government at home; by the 
English in 1664, again in 1685, and still again 
in 1704; and finally by the State of New York 
in 1821, by a provision of the constitution say- 
ing, that nothing in that instrument * shall 
affect any grants of land within this State, made 
by authority of the King or his predecessors.” 
The Judiciary Committee, in the Legislature 
last year, said expressly that if this was nota 
good title, ** there can certainly be none in this 


Stuic.*’ | 


Most of the Manor is settled under per- 
petual leases, by which tenants hold the farms 
in perpetuity, with a reservation to the proprie- 
tor of mines and streams, the right to erect mills 
and to cut timber for them, the right of ingress 
and egress over the land;—he paying for the 
land so used—and a quarter of the purchase 
money on every alienation of the estate other- 
wise than by will. ‘The tenant is bound to 
pay a yearly rent in wheat, four fat fowls, and 
a day’s service, and to pay all taxes. | 

The rents paid by the Helderberg and Rens- 
selaer farmers, are 10 bushels of wheat per 
100 acres, and the average of the whole manor 
is 11 bushels per 100 acres, less than one bush- 
el to nine acres. ‘hese are the prominent facts 
concerning the tenure by which these lands are 
held. ‘The title of the proprietors is perfectly 
good :—the rents are very low; and the whole 
is held according to express agreement. ‘The 
grievances complained of by the tenants, and 
which are made the pretexts of the rebellion 
and refusal to pay the rents, are thus stated :—} 
1. They allege a want of title in the landlord ; 
this has been disproved, and if it were well 
founded, they, certainly, have no better title 
than the proprietor. 2. Some complain because 
they pay in wheat instead of money. There 
can be no practical grievance in this provision, 
as with money wheat can always be purchased ; 
the requisite amount can always be raised ; and 
the arrangement was made expressly for the 
benefit of the tenants. 3. The pair of fowls 
and the day’s service are represented as anti- 
republican. ‘Ihese have always been comnut- 
ed at the market price, when desired. 4. The 
reservation to the landlord of a quarter of the 
money, when the farms are sold, is complained 
of; but it should be borne in mind, that it cost the 
holder nothing, that he agreed to the condition, 
that he gets three-fourths when he has no own- 
ership in it, and above all, these quarter sales 
have very rare/y been exacted by the proprietor, 
and may alzvays be commuted at very small 
prices. 5. The reservation of mines and streams 
is complained of; but it is a part of the contract, 
and practically it has no effect, as no mines have 
been discovered. 6. ‘The tenants say they have 
paid for the land, by paying rent for a series of 
years, and should therefore be its owners; the 
same rule would release a borrower from the 
obligation to repay the principal of a debt, when 
he had kept it long enough to let the. accumula- 
ted interest equal the original sum. 7. Another 
complaint is that back rents have been allowed 
to accumulate; this is as much the fault of the 
tenant as the proprietor, and moreover the late 
Patroon made the most positive and benevolent 
provisions in his will, for abatement in whole or 
in part of these back rents. 8. Itis said the 
tenants have been degraded to vassals and serfs ; 
the Judiciary Committee of the last Legislature 
have declared their belief that this grievance ex- 
ists only in imagination. : 

‘These are the grievances of which the tenants} 
complain ; and no one can fail to see that they 
are utteriy unfounded, or at least inadequate to 
justify the steps they have taken. ‘The writer 
of the communication next alludes to the propo- 
sitions that have been made to remove even these 
slight causes of dissatisfaction on the part of the 
tenants. ‘The proprietors have never proposed, 
in new leases, to renew any of the objectionable 
clauses, but have been perfectly willing to unite 
with the tenants in cancelling all the old leases, 
and changing the mode of tenure, so that wheat 
rent should be converted into money rent, and 
the farms purchased at the price of which the 
rent would be the interest. ‘They profess to 
agree to these terms, but a difference arises as 
to the price of the wheat, and the rafe of inter- 
est: the proprietors wish to take the average 
price of wheat for the last fen years, (which 
would be about one dollar and twenty-five cents,) 
and to estimate the interest at five per cent: 
the tenants refuse to allow over one dollar per 
bushel for the wheat, and demand the interest 
to be estimated at seven per cent. ‘The difference 
between these views will be seen at a glance— 
twenty-two and a half bushels, at one dollar and 
twenty-five cents per bushel, are twenty-eight 
dollars and fifiy cents, which would be the an- 
nual rent, and this at five per cent., would be 


the price of the farm on the propriefors’ scale. 
On the other hand, twenty-two and a half bush- 
els, at one dollar, make the yearly rent only 
thirty-two fifty, and at seven per cent., would 
call fora principal of only three hundred and 
twenty-two dollars, on the fenan/s’ scale. As this 
seems to be much the most honest difference of 
opinion involved in the case, we copy the fol- 
lowing passage in vindication of the proprietors’ 
claim, from the communication of Mr. Van 
Rensselzer : 

“The proprietors have in their favour, the 
consideration that the rate of interest on long and 
permanent loans, (such as these must be estima- 
ted,) has always been five per cent., which is 
the rate at the present time ; and furthermore, 
that money does not now conmmand, even fur a 
single year, more than six percent. ‘Ihe prac- 
lical operation of the adoption of these two scales, 
would be, that on the lundlord’s calculation the 
land would bring four dollars per acre, and on 
the tenant’s calculation only two dollars. If it 
be added that the average price at which tenants 
have sold the farms on the manor has been here- 
tofore about twenty-five dollars per acre, subject 
to the annual rent, the fairness of the proprie- 
tors’ calculations is more and more evident. 

‘** The tenants, in addition to the low price at 
which they wish to obtain their farms in fee 
simple, demand that the day’s service and fowls 
shall be thrown in without any commutation 
price; whilst the proprietors think that these 
are as much entitled to a fair money equivalent 
as the other stipulations of the lease. ‘Ihe Ju- 
diciary Coinmittee express their opinion about 
the relief sought as follows: * Your committee 
are well assured that éhe tenants can have all 
the relief to which they are. in justice and equi- 
ty. entitled, directly from the proprietors of the 
Manor.” 


— 


EMBASSY TO CHINA. 


A brief account of Mr. Cushing’s ‘travels is 
given in the ‘T'rue Sun. 

At Bombay, Mr. Cushing was the guest of 
Sir George Arthur, a former Governor of Upper 
Canada. During the period of his brief stay he 
found time, in company with Mr. Fletcher 
Webster, and Mr. O'Donnell, an atiaché of the 
Legation, to make an interesting excursion into 
the Mahratta country—one which pleased them 
far more than they could possibly have anticipa- 
ted. ‘The journey was made partly in coaches 
and partly in palankins. ‘They went as far as 
Poonah, situated in the south-western part of 
the Deccan, in Central India, and formerly the 
capital of the Mahrattas. It is somewhat cele- 
brated for having been captured in 1803 by Sir 
Arthur Wellesley and the * [ron Duke.” ae 
the travellers saw the largest cantonments of 
English troops in India, and attended a grand 
review, where the American Minister received 
the highest military honours. ‘They also visited 
a celebrated Brahmin temple, being carried there 
on the backs of the sacred elephants, and es- 
corted by the English Political Resident, Mr. 
Warden, who is favourably known to many of 
our countrymen, after whom he inguired with 
great interest. 

Mr. Cushing resided in China exactly six 
months to a day, and during the whole period 
was constantly engaged in promoting the objects 
of his mission. By the non-arrival of the St. 
Louis sloop of war, which lay, very singularly, 
a long time at the Cape, and through the con- 
tinued obstacle of the northern monsoon, he was 
under the necessity of remaining at Macao un- 
til the Imperial Government actually anticipated 
his movements by despatching a commission to 
him. It consisted of 'T'si Yeng, an imperial 

delegate and plen‘potentiary; Wang, treasurer 
of the provinces of the two Kwangs, and Pwan 
Pwan, another high dignitary of state. | 

Tsi Yeng isa Tartar of the imperial blood, 
and the same person who negotiated with Sir 
Henry Pottinger. His name, we might as well 
state here, has been erroneously spelled Kying 
in the English newspapers. ‘This personaze 
seemed to have the full confidence of his sove- 
reign, as he was appointed, with all the powers 

of a plenipotentiary, to negotiate with the French 


and American Legations, as soon as they ar-). 


rived. 

For two weeks the two Commissioners were 
employed day and night, with the exception of 
their meal times and a few hours given to re- 
‘pose, in discussing and arranging the various 
questions in controversy between the two Go- 
vernments, and in negotiating the treaty now 
before the Senate of the United States. It was 
at last agreed upon and drawn up in Chinese 
and English, but finally prepared in the Tartar 
dialect, which is the language of the Emperor. 

It was signed at ten o’clock at night on the 3d 
of July Jast, in the Sanctuary of a ‘Temple, 
from which the priests and their idols had been 
previously displaced, without the slightest hesi- 
tation, to make room for the Commissioner and 
his suite. ‘This circumstance confirms the opin- 
ion entertained by many residents in China, 
that at the Imperial Court there is no particular 
regard to any religion. 


BONES IN THE DESERT. 


The accustomed route (M. Dumas says) is 
marked by a white line of bleached bones ex- 
tending to the horizon. This extraordinary cir- 
cumstance, it may well be supposed, aroused 
all my attention. I called to Bechara, who, 
however, did not wait for my question, for he 
at once read my desire in my obvious astonish- 
ment. ‘ ‘The dromedary,”’ said he, coming to 
my side, and commencing his story, without 
preface, ‘*is not so troublesome and importunate, 
an animal asthe horse. He continues his course 
without stopping, without eating, without drink- 
ing; nothing about him betrays sickness, hun- 
ger, or exhaustion. ‘The Arab, who can hear 
from such a distance the ruvar of a lion, the 
neigh of a horse, or the noise of men, hears no- 
thing from his haghin but its quickened or 
lengthened respiration; it never utters a com. 
plaint or a groan. 
quished by suffering; when privations have ex- 
hausted its strength; wien life is ebbing, the 
dromedary kneels down, siretches out its neck, 
and closes its eyes. Its master then knows that 
all is over. He dismounts, and without an at- 
tempt to make it rise—for he knows the hon- 
esty of its nature, and never suspects it of decep- 
tion or laziness—he removes the saddle, places 
it on the back of another dromedary, and de- 
parts, abandoning the one that is no longer able 
to accompany him. When night approaches, 
the jackals and hyenas, attracted by the scent, 
come up and attack the poor animal tll nothing 
is left but the skeleton. We are now on the 
‘highway from Cairo to Mecca: twice a year 
the caravans go and return by this route; and 
these bones, so numerous, are so constantly re- 
plenished that the tempests of the desert can 
never entirely disperse them; these bones. 
which, without a guide would lead you to the 
oases, the wells and fountains, where the Arabs 
find shade and water, and would end by con- 
ducting you to the tomb of the Prophet; these 
bones are those of dromedaries which perished 
in the desert. If you look attentively, you will 
see some bones smaller in size, and of a differ- 
ent conformation. 


they reached the goal. ‘They ase the bones of 
believers who desired to obey the Prophet's 
command, that all the faithful shall once in their 
lives perform this holy journey; and who have 
been so long deterred fiom it on earth, that they 
are obliged to finish it in heaven. Add to these 
some stupid ‘Turk or bloated eunuch, who, sieep- 
ing when he ought to have his eyes open, has 
fallen and broken his neck; give the plague its 
share, which often decimates a caravan; aud 
the simoom, which often destroys one,.and you 
will readily see that these funeral guide-posts' 


the road in good order, and to point out to the 
children the route pursued by their fathers.”’— 
Quinze Jours au Sinai, by M. Dumas. 


-find themselves. 


But when nature is van-|. 


‘These too, are the wrecks}, - 
of wearied bodies, that have found repose before} 


are planted with sufficient frequency to preserve} 


THE SCHOOLMASTER IN IRELAND. 

Mr. Kohl, in his late interesting work on 
Ireland, thus describes a ‘* Hedge School :” 

+‘ had an opportunity, by the roadside, of 
seeing a genuine Irish hedge school, and truly 
an interesting and affecting spectacle it was. 
‘The school house. was a clay cabin, roofed with 
sods, and without so much as a window. «The 
smaller of the ragged scholars-sat as close as 
they could to the entrance, towards which they 
turned their books, to catch as much as possible 
of the light without. Some were lying on the 
ground; behind these were a few seated on a 
board, and behind these were a few taller boys 
leaning over those in front, likewise to catch 
the light. ‘I"he teacher was seated in the midst 
of the group; and was cled in what I have 
already described as the national costume of the 
country. In a book of Irish sketches, the pic- 
ture would have been invaluable. And I was 
sorry I had not a daguerreotype apparatus with 
me to perpetuate the impression. In front of 
the school-room lay as many. pieces of turf as 
there were students within, each boy “having 
brought it as a tribute to his teacher. As I en- 
tered the narrow entrance, the dominie rose from 
an inverted butter cask, on which he had sat en- 
throned. 

** Indeed, I am very sorry, your honour,”’ said 
he, * that | have not the opportunity of offering 
rou.a chair.’” He was teaching his pupils the 

nglish alphabet, and they all looked fresh and 
cheerful, notwithstanding their poverty—as in- 
deed most Irish children do, in the country at} 
least, despite their ragged attire and scanty food. 

‘* Both children and teacher lived some way 
from their school-house, which stood by the side 
of the road. When the hours of study were 
over, the boys thrust their spelling books into 
their pockets—and the master, after having fas- 
tened the door of his college, collects the tribu- 
tary turf into a sack, throws the burden over his 
shoulder, and having grasped his staff, trudges 
away to his cabin, on the other side of the bog.” 


LABOUR AND ITS REWARD, 


Thomas Hood, in his Magazine for Novem- 
ber, takes occasion to absolve himself from the 
reproaches of overtasked and under-paid labour. 
He says: 

‘* As my works testify, I am of the working 
class myself, and in my humble sphere furnish 
employment for many hands, including paper- 
makers, draughtsmen, engravers, compositors, 
pressmen, binders, folders, and stitechers—and 
critics—all receiving a fair day’s wages for a fair 
day’s work. My gains consequently limited ; 
not nearly so enormous as have been realized 
upon shirts, slops, shawls, &c.—curiously illus- 
trating how a man or woman might be ‘clothed 
with curses as with a garment.’ My fortune 
may be expressed without a long row of those 
ciphers, those 0’s, at once significant of hun- 
dreds of thousands of pounds, and as many 
ejaculations of pain and sorrow from dependent 

slaves. My wealth might all be hoarded, if 1 
were miserly, in a gallipot or tin snuff box. My 
guineas, placed edge to edge, instead of extend- 
ing from the Minories to Golden Square, would 
barely reach from home to Bread street. My 
riches would hardly allow me to roll in them, 
even if turned into the new copper mites. But 
then, no’ reproach clings to my coin. No 


tears of blood clog.the meshes-—no hair, plucked| | 


in desperation, is knitted with the silk of my 
lean purse. No consumptive sempstress can 
point at me her bony forefinger and say, * For 
you, sewing in forma pauperis, | am become 
this Living Skeleton!’ or hold up to me her fatal 
needle, as one through the eye of which the 
scriptural camel must pass, ere I may hope to 
enter heaven. No withered work-woman, shak- 
ing at me her dripping suicidal locks, can cry, in 
a piercing voice, * For thee, and for six poor 
pence, I embroidered eighty flowers on this veil’ 
—literally a veilof tears. No famishing labour- 
er, his joints racked with toil, holds out to me 
in the palm of his broad hard hand seven miser- 
able shillings, and mutters, ‘For these and a 
parish loaf, for six long days, from dawn till 
dusk, through hot and cold, through wet and 
dry, I tilled thy land!’ My short sleeps are 
peaceful; my dreams untroubled. No ghastly 
phantoms with reproachful faces, and silence 
more terrible than speech, haunt my quiet pil- 
low.” 


—— 


MISCELLANEOUS ITEMS. 


Pauper labour of Europe.—In France the 
yearly wages of an able bodied farm hand, agree- 
able to his employment, ranges from 48 to 250 
shillings and found his board. Day labourers 
from 43d. to 15d. a day—all who get 5d. and 
over, find themselves. | : 

In Germany, wages are still lower, 43. to7d. 
and find themselves, are good. | . 

In South Holland, farm hands get by the year, 
from 200 to 250 shillings—Day labourers from 
3d. to 4d. per day, and are found. 

In the Kingdom of Bavaria, the wages of com- 
mon labourers are from $16 to $24—women 
from $8 to 20 per annum, and found in board, 
their food consisting principally of vegetables ; 
meat is given only on holidays. Wages of day 
labourers—men from 8 to 12 cents per day. 
In harvest, from 18 to 20 cents a day—women 
from 12 to 18 cents a day. ‘The day labourers 
Wages of mechanics—car- 
penters 25 cents a day—bricklayers 20 to 25 
cents and find themselves. | 


Four orders of Woman.—It has been shrewd- 
ly remarked by some one, that there are fqnr 
orders of women: the peacocks, with whom 
drass is all, the magpies, with whom chatter is 
all, the turtle doves, with whom love is all; and 
the paradise birds above them all. 


Passing through a Thunder Cloud.—The 
fear engendered by the proximity of the cloud 
in which lightning is elaborated, is founded not 
on any distinct and explicable principles, but on 
a vague impression that the chances of damage 
are augmented as we approach the cause of dan- 
ger, whatever that cause may be, If, then, the 
risk of injury be admitted to increase as the dis- 
tance from the thunder cloud is diminished, it 
would follow, by necessary inference, that des- 
truction would be inevitable to those whose te- 
merity or misfortune might place them actually 
within the dimensions of the cloud. Expe- 
rience, however, does not justify this. On the 
contrary, thunder clouds have been repeatedly 
traversed with impunity. In August, 1770, the 


Abbé Richard passed through a thunder cloud] . 


on the small mountain called Boyer, between 
Chalons and Tournus. Before he entered the 
cloud, the thunder rolled as it is wont to do. 
When he was enveloped in it, he heard only 
single claps, with intervals of silence, without 
ro!l or reverberation. After he passed above| 
the cloud, the thunder rolled below him as be- 
fore, and the lightning flashed. ‘The sister of 
M. Arago witnessed similar phenomena be- 
tween the village of Estagel and Limoux; and 
the officers of engineers engaged in the trigono- 
metrical survey, repeatedly experienced the same 
occurrences on the Pyrenees. — Manual of Elec- 


lricily. 


Reward of Merit.—Biennais, who died re- 


cently at Paris, at the age of eighty, was Napo- 


leon’s goldsmith. By energy of character, in- 
telligence applied to commercial operations, and 
unwavering probity, severely tested, he acquired 
extraordinary prominence and wealth. When 
very young he left his native village of Laco- 
chere, near Argentan, in Normandy, to seek his 
fortune at Paris. On his arrival there he appli- 
ed himself to making toys. He afterwards be- 
came a goldsmith, and circumstances soon placed 
him at the head of his profession. Bonaparte, 
on his return from Egypt, wished to furnish bis 
house. ‘The merchants to whom he applied 
refused to sell on credit. Biennais had more 
confidence in the young General’s destiny, fur- 


| nished him with what. he required, and gave 


é 


ed wherever they alighted; and in many in- 


South Carolina . 590,594|District of Columbia 3.092 
Georgia . . 473.158 
Ohio 734,931 


himself notrouble aboutthe time when he should! 
be repaid. Napoleon never forgot this proof of 
confidence, and when he became Emperor, made 
Biennais his goldsmith. Biennais employed the 
most eminent artist, to furnish designs, surround- 
ed himself with workmen the most skilful, and 
his productions, the chefs d’euvre of their kind, 
soon became in demand at every court in Eu- 


rope. 


4 Challenge.—Horne Tooke having chal- 
lenged Wilkes, sheriff of London, the latter 
wrote the following laconic reply : 

Sir—I do not think it my business to cut the 
throat of every desperado that may be tired of 
his life; but as I am at present high sheriff of 
London, it may happen that I shall shortly have 
an opportunity of attending you in my official 
capacity, in which tase | will answer for it, that 
you shall have no ground to complain of my en- 
deavours to serve you. 


Locusts—The district of Monghir, in India, 
has had a fearful visitation of locusts the past 
summer: Coming up like a thunder cloud, they 
fell upon the young indigo plants, and annihila- 
ted them instantly. Vegetation was extinguish- 


stances, the branches of the mango trees on 
which they sat, broke down with their weight. 


- Important Application of the Steam-Whis- 
tle.—\t is well known that one of the most com- 
mon causes of the explosion of steam-boilers 
has been the want of a sufficient quantity of 
water in the boiler at the time that the heat 
underneath was very great. In many instances 
the deficiency of water has resulted from the 
negligence of the attendant engineer, combined 
with the fact that no alarm was given previous 
to the moment of explosion, of the exact state 
of the water in the boiler. Happily an efficient 
and simple exponent of the depth of water in the 
boiler at the time of working, and which will 
act as a powerful alarm in case of danger, has 
just been applied to the steam boilers at one of 
the largest manufacturing establishments in the 
neighbourhood of Leeds. By affixing a small 
pipe in communication with the interior of 
a boiler at that point below which it is well 
known to be unsafe to allow the water to be con- 
sumed in the generation of steam, and at the top 
of such tube putting one of the common whis- 
tles that are attached to the railway locomotive 
engines, a very efficient alarm, as we have said, 
is furmed; for as soon as the water within the 
boiler has been consumed below the point where 
the pipe enters the boiler, the steam will rush 
up the pipe, and thence into the whistle, giving 
timely warning of the deficiency of water in the 
boiler. We are not aware whether any. similar 
means of safety has been tried at any ottler 
place; but whether it has or not, we think the 
subject is of sufficient importance to warrant us 
in giving the information conveyed in this para- 
graph to the public.—L£nglish paper. 


AGRICULTURAL. 


Tue Sratistics oF Pouttry.—A Goshen 
(Orange county) paper gives the following in- 
teresting information concerning the value of 
poultry, as a part of the stock of a farm: 

A farmer of that town states that he has kept 
from eighty to one hundred hens the last year, 
and since list February (ten months) he has 
sold seven thousand six hundred and eighty 
eggs, averaging eleven cents per dozen, which 
amounts to about seventy dollars—or about the 
same as to have fatied one thousand six hundred 
pounds of pork. ‘The question is frequently 
asked, which are the more profitable, eggs or 
chickens? ‘The general opinion inclines to the 
former. ‘Those who have had experience in 
the business, inform us that fifty hens, well kept, 
will produce from five to seven thousand eggs 
annually, which at the rate of a cent each, will 
amount to from fifty to seventy dollars. 

But it appears that much depends on the ca- 
pability of the poulterer to take advantage of the 
best markets; and if he confine his attention to 
raising chickens, it will then depend on his skill 
in fattening them. According to the returns 
made by the census of 1840, the aggregate 
amount of capital invested in the United States, 
in this branch of American industry, is very 
great. The amount in the various states and 
territories is as follows: 


Maine, $123,171|)Kentucky . $535,439 
New Hampshire 97,862) l‘ennessee . 681,531 
Vermont . 176,437|Louisiana 273314 
Massachusetts 540,295) Mississippi . 389,181 
Rhode Island . 61,492) Alabama - 829,220 
Connecticut 176,659) Missouri 230,283 
New York . 2.373,029| Indiana . 393,228 


New Jersey 412,487] I Ninois 


Pennsylvania . 1,033,172) Michigan 82,730 
Delaware 49.465) Arkansas 93,549 
Maryland 218,156)/Flonda . 61,007 
Virginia 752,467| Wiseonsin . 16,167 
North Carolina 544.125! lowa 17,101 


Total... 


Keepine Pouttry.—We find the following 
method of keeping Poultry addressed to the 
Kennebec Agricultural Society : 

My family of hens consists of twenty in num- 
ber, exclusive of old king chanticleer, who rules 
the roost, cracks the day, and calls to operations. 
They are of the genuine old fashioned Kennebec 
breed, which live by eating, and lay for amuse- 
ment; they generally pay all my dz//s by using 
their own. I have a room for them in one cor- 
ner of my barn, warm and comfortable, well 
furnished with roosts, nests, &c. where all their 
operations are carried on, although | give them 
liberty to go into other parts of the barn, and 
occasionally the liberty of the yard, which is 
equal in size to that of any honest man, or rogue 
who hag taken the benefit of the poor debtor’s 
oath. ‘Their bill of fare consists of a constant 
supply of corn in cold weather, and another 
dish, which they prefer, is made of boiled pota- 
toes mashed up fine, and scalded meal or bran, 
in the proportion of three parts of the. former 
to one of the latter. In the summer the corn 
is shortened, and more of the hen-pudding 
(as we ca!l it) is supplied. In order’ that the 
shell department of the business may be carried 
on to ailvantage, 1 supply them with lime and 
pounded bricks. I kept my account current 
with them, between the first of January last and 
the thirty-first day of July, inclusive, in which 
time I received two hundred and fifteen dozen 
of eggs: these I have sold for eleven cents per 


dozen, making $23 65 
Estimated cost of corn and potatoes, 5 00 
Balance in favour of hen family $18 65 


From this sum take the interest of the capital 

invested, cost of lime, brick dust, and attend- 

ance, and you can have the profits of the brood. 
Jesse Martin. 


A Drover Doc.—The editor of the New 
York True Sun, noticing a specimen of the cat-} 
tle or drover dog, says that this animal, with the 
assistance of one man on horseback, will drive 
and control the movements of five or six hun- 
dred catile in a drove. It perfectly understands 
its business, and seems to like it very much. 
The stories told of these drover dogs are very 
curious. ‘They are easily trained, and what is 
very singular, soon learn to divide a drove into 
sections, which they drive in different directions 
as required. If any individual of the “rove gets 
into the wrong section, the dog will find it out 
and bring the animal back. In sheep driving, 
the dog will never bite the skin or even tear a 
lock of wool. ‘They have a peculiar way of 
communicating their object by tneir bark. ‘The 
drover’s dog never attacks the throat of the ani- 
mal it is seizing. It invariably snaps at the 
heels, and at one or the other according to the 
direction it wishes the animal to go. 

Cranserries.—Mr. William Hall, of Norway, 
Maine, has succeeded in raising cranberries on 
a patch of boggy land. He sowed the berries. 


our agriculturists, to a manure of similar origin, 


marks that he has seen the earth covered by 


‘Lords which was all I could see, were mostly 


in the spring, on the snow and ice. ‘The seed! 


took well, and entirely rooted out the weeds. 
Last year he gathered six bushels from a patch 
of land about three rods square, which a few 
years since was entirely useless. If this berry, 
which commands so high a price, can be so 
easily cultivated, it certainiy is an object for 
farmers to try the experiment on their boggy 
land. | 


Manure or Piceoxs.—While the ships of 
England and America are coursing the ocean in 
pursuit of guano, I would call the attention o 


and possessing the same properties, that abounds 
in many places in their own forests, which may 
be had for the labour of collecting. I allude to 
the droppings of the wild pigeon. It is well 
known that these birds live together in flocks o 
millions according to Audubon, that their sojourn 
at a place is not limited by the season, but by 
the supply of food. ‘This great naturalist re- 


their evacuations, like snow, to the depth of sev- 
eral inches. ‘I'he use of this manure is of very 
ancient origin. During the great famine that 
prevailed in Samaria, in the time of Elisha, (2 
Kings vi. 25,) the fourth of a cab of doves’ dung 
sold for five pieces of silver. It is highly prized 
in Persia at this day. Many pigeon-houses are 
constructed for the sole purpose of collecting the 
droppings of the birds. It is there used for ma- 
nuring melons; the finest in the world are rais- 
ed in that country. In Belgium it is applied as 
a top-dressing to flax. ‘hey pay for it at the 
rate of five cents for the evacuation of each bird 
for the year. 


THE ANTI-GAMBLING MOVEMENT. 


The 25th of December was variously observ-|_ 


ed in this city. Some kept about their business} 
as usual, some engaged in the ceremonies of 
Christ-mas, celebrating an event, the date of 
which is known to no human being, and others 
made it a holiday, for pleasurable or benevolent 
ends. We noticed nothing more appropriate 
than the ANTI-GAMBLING meeting at Faneuil 
Hall, at 10 o’clock, A. M. - The attendance for 
that time of day, was good, and we were struck 
with the number of young men present. ‘Two 
of their number addressed the meeting, giving 
most affecting statements of the losses and dis- 
tresses which they had suffered from gambling, 
and pledging themselves henceforth to the ex- 
tent of their power, to expose and oppose this 
prevalent and destructive vice. ‘hen came Mr. 
Greene, a man much dreaded by the whole gam- 
bling fraternity, as well as by the makers and 
venders of cards, and after some well-directed 
remarks, he went into an exhibition of the vil- 
lanies, the ‘* rascalities’’ in his own strong Jan- 
guage, of the black-leg art. He makes it evi- 
dent that he has been a masfer in his way, and 
in vain are all attempts to confute him, or to 
prevent his demonstrating, cards in hand, the 
infamous tricks, the almost incredible lying and 
deception, by which gamblers entrap young 
men, strip them of their last farthing, and drive 
them often to desperation and crime. ‘The more 
we get into this subject and learn the extent to 
which gambling is practised, both in this city 
and in the country towns, and the terrible effects 
that follow, the more we feel its importance. 
and the more we are disposed to second the ef- 
forts of Mr. Greene and his co-labourers in this 
great work of reform.—Boston Recorder. 


A SENSIBLE EMPEROR. 

We ought from time to time to give repose to 
our hearts, and particularly when we are afflict- 
ed, and incite ourselves to patience. When | 
had the gout, the slightest movement caused me 
much pain. The people who waited assisted 


me, by lifling up my feet to change my position} 


and my place. I suffered excessively from the 
least touch. Although my sufferings were ex- 
treme, reflecting that no one can be exemp' 
from suffering, I laughed and talked as usual 
with those who were about me. I have never 
become irritable or impatient under adverse cir- 
cumstances, nor have I then behaved harshly to 
my servants. My second son having fallen ill 
at ‘Te-tseu, I went one day to see him, and | 
found him extremely angry with one of his ser- 
vants in waiting. I brought him to reason by 
speaking thus: ** We, who are lords and mas- 
ters of this vast empire, have a great number of 
persons to serve us, and it seems that even this 
number is not yet sufficient. If one of these eu- 
nuchs, or of these poor people falls ill, who waits 
on them? Who assists them? If they put them- 
selves in a passion, on whom can they vent it?” 
These words affected the servants who were 
present to tears. Retain this lesson.— Zable 
Talk of the Emperor Khang-he. 


: LOVE OF COUNTRY. 

The Abbé de Lisle relates of an Indian, who, 
amidst the splendour of Paris, beholding a ban- 
ana tree in the ‘* Jardin des Plantes,’’ bathed it 
with tears, and seemed for a moment to be trans- 
ported to his own shore. : 

The Ethiopian imagines-that God made his 
sands and deserts, while angels only were em- 
ployed to make the rest of the world. 

‘I'he Maltese, isolated on a rock, distinguish 
their lands by the appellation, 

“The flowers of the world.” 

The Javanese have such an affection for the 
place of their nativity, that no advantages can 
induce them, their agricultural tribes in particu- 
lar, to quit the tombs of their fathers. 

The Norwegians, proud of their barren sum- 
mits, inscribe upon rix dollars: ** Spirit, loyal- 
ty, valour, and whatever is honourable, let the 
world learn among the rocks of Norway.” 


PUBLIC SPEAKING. 

‘“*T never,” says Pope, ** could speak in pub- 
lic. And I do not believe, if it was a set thing, 
I could give an account of any story to twelve 
friends together, though I could tell it to any 
three of them with pleasure. When I appeared 
for the Bishop of Rochester on his trial, though 
I had but ten words to say, and that on a plain 
point, [how that bishop spent his time when 1 
was with him at Bromly, ] I made two or three 
blunders in it, notwithstanding the first row of 


of my acquaintance.” 


OARDMAN ON THE INTOLERANCE OF THE 
CHURCH OF ROME —The Presbyterian Board of 
Publication have published The Intolerance of the Church 
of Rome, by the Rev. Henry A. Boardman, D. D. 1 
rice 25 cents. 

“The Intolerance Qf the Church of Rome is a powerful! 
discourse, by the Rey Dr. Boardman, published by the 
Pres>yterian Board, at the request of the General Assembly. 
When delivered, in this\city, it made a deep impression 
upon a large and intelligent auditory. As the production of 
a well-disciplined and superior mind, upon a subject always 
important, and at this time particularly exciting, it will 
read with unusual interest.’’"— North American. 

For sale at the BOOK STORE, 

George & Seventh streets, Philadelphia. 


RECKINRIDGE’S MEMORANDA OF FOREIGN 
TRAVEL.—Memoranda of Foreign ‘Travel, con- 
taining Notices of a Pilgrimage through some of the Princi. 
pal States of Western k.urope ; by the Rev. Robert J. Breck- 
inridge, D.D., 2 vols. 12mo. Price in half-cloth, $1 25; sheep| 
or full cloth. $1.374; in- paper one doliar. Just received and 
for sale by WM. 8S. MARTIEN, 
jan 4—3t 37 South Seventh street, Philadelphia, 


the establishment of Christianity, by D. 


EW WORKS —Cheap Editionz—'lhe Ongin and His- 
_tory of Missions; compiled and arranged from au- 
thentic documents, by the Rev. Thomas Smith, of London, 
and the Rev. John O. Choules, of Boston; seventh edition, 
illustrated with numerous maps and engravings; two vols. 
4to. price $4 50. 
Connexion of Sacred and Profane History ; being a review 
of the eer me events in the world, as they bear upon the 
state of religion, from the close of the Old Testament, till 


Davidson ; 
volumes, 12mo. Price $1.50. 
ne and Rice's Debate on Baptism, 8vo, eloth ; price 


Suddards's British Pulpit, with ten portraits, two volumes, 
8vo. price $2.50. 
tleine’s Introduction, new edition, on white paper, two 
price $3.50. 
Do. do. do. full cloth; price $4.50. 

Chalmers's Sermors, two volumes, 8vo. price $2.50. 

Do. Lectures on Romans, one vol. 8vo. price $1.50, 

The Rev. John Newton's Works, two volumes 8vo, fine 
paper; price $2.50, 

letherington’s History of the Church of Scotland, 8vo. 
price $1.50. 

Ancient History of the Egyptians, Assyrians, Persiane, 
Medes, Carthaginians, &c. four volumea, 12mo trom Rollin 
and other authentic sources. Reprinted from the work of 
the London Religious Tract Society. Price $2. 

Chalmers's Natural Theology, two vols. 12mo. price $1. 

D’ Aubigné’s Reformation, three volumes for $1. 

Moffat's Southern Africa, with plates, 12mo. price $1. 

Owen on Spiritual Mindedness; 12mo. price 374 cents. 

Beicher's Scripture Narratives ; do, 374 cents. 

Dr. Brownlee’s Christian Youth’s Book ; do. 50 cents. 


.Mason's Essays on the Church; do. 50 cénts. 
Do. do. on Episcopacy ; do. 50 cents. 
Awake, thou Sleeper! series of Awakening Discou 


the late Rev. John A. Clark, D. D ; author of the Pastor's 

estimony, &c. &c., price 75 cents. 

My School Boy Days, an interesting Juvenile work ; 18mo. 

Sabbat usings ; iss Caroline Fry; 1 i 

The Hi 
ology of the 
of 18mo. price 50 cents. 
Chalmers's Evidences of the Christian Revelation, 2 vols, 
12mo. price $1. 

Sargent's Life of Henry Martyn, price 50 cents, 

Hervey’s Meditations and Contemplations, 18mv., 50 cts. 

The Sea Captain, by Old Humphrey, 50 cents, 

Luther on Galatians, 8vo., $1 Just published and for 
saleby WM. S. MARTIEN, Philadelphia. 

ROBERT CARTER, New York and Pittsburgh. 
jan 4—3t 


OOKS FOR ‘THE SEASON. —The subscribers have 
received a large assortment of new and popular Ju- 
venile and Miscellaneous Books, suitable as Presents for 
the comiug season, among others the following. The Boy's 
and Girl's Annual for 1845. Yuuth'’s Keepsake, a Christ- 
mas and New Year’s Gilt, tor Young People, with numerous 
illustrations. The Annualette;a Christmas and New Year's 
Gift for 1845. ‘The Hyacinth; or Affection’s Gift, for 1845. 
The Child's Book; consisting of original articles in Prose 
and Poetry, by Mrs. L. H. Sigourney. ‘The Child’s Picture 
and Verse Book; commonly called Otto Spgckler's Fable 
Book, by Mary Howitt. The Story of Joafof Are, by i, 
M. Evans, with 24 fine plates. Evenings with/the Chroniciers, 
or Uncle Rupert’s Tales of Chivalry. The Young Island- 
ers; a Tale of the Last Century, by Jeffrey. The Litile 
Keepsake. Saint Nicholas’s Gitt. Infant's Annual. The 
Child’s Gem. Aunt Mary’s Library. New Stories for Lit- 
tle Girls. New Stories for Little Boys. Watts’s Divine 
Songs. Little Poems. Child's Picture Bible. Child's Pic- 
ture ‘Testament. Little Pilgrim's Progress. Little Esop, 
Little Robinson Crusoe. 
The Annuals for 1845, with beautiful engravings and 


of the Reformation in Europe; with a Chron- 
eformation, by the author of “The Council 


| aopert binding. Also, a large assortment of Standard 


The snbscribers especially call attention to their assort- 
ment of Bibles, English and American editions, in various 
styles of binding and sizes. Prayer Books, Parish Hymns, 
and Parish Psalmody, assorted sizes and variety of binding. 

Miscellaneous and Juvenile Bouoks of the most recent 
publication, bound in the richest manner, to suit the wants 
of the coming holidays. Those who are at a loss what to 
select for children as presents, will have a variety to choose 
from, at PERKINS & PURVES, 

dec 21—2t No. 10 South Fifih street, Philadelphia. 


TEMPER.—Just published, price twenty 
five cents, in full cloth, Hints on cultivating the Chris- 
tian Temper. By the Rev. H. A. Boardman, D. D., pastor 
of the Tenth Presbyterian Church. Philadelphia. 
Also, by the same author, The Vanity of a Life of Fash- 


ionable Pleasure. Price, in full cloth, twenty-five cents. 
WILLIAM S. MARTIEN, 
dec 28—3t No 37 South Seventh street, Philadelphia. 


ENNEDY’S INSTITUTE For Youna GENTLEMEN. 
Over Nos. 52 and 54 North Sixth street, below Arch, 
Philadelphia. A few additional pupils may be entered at 
the commencement of the year. Parents who have sons of 
correct habits, and who desire for their sons a thorough edu- 
cation, free from all evil associates, will find this an eligible 
opportunity. The discipline is parental, and the number of 
pupils necessarily limited. The tuition includes a irequent 
review of all the solid branches of study, and much oral a 
individual instruction. 

Reference,—Every patron of the Institution. 

Circulars may be had at this office. dec 28—3t 

VENINGS’ ENTERTAINMENTS: or, the Country 

Visit. 16mo0. Embellished with fourteen engravings. 

This work has been prepared for the Presbyterian Roard of 

Publication, with special reference to the recreation and 

entertainment of Youth. Its illustrations are of the very 
highest order of the art. 

ConTEentTs.—Evening First, Scent of Animals.—Evening 
Second, Pigeon Roost.—Evening Third, ‘The Ant.—Even- 
ing Fourth, The Hurricane and Simeom.—Evening Fifth, 
Birds’ Nests.—Evening Sixth, The Locust —Evening Sev- 
enth, How to be Happy.—Evening Eighth, Ingenuity of Spi- 
ders, - Evening Ninth, Hunting... The Giraffe, The Chamois, 
The Whale.—Evening Tenth, The Dog.—Evening Ele- 
venth, The Elephant.—Evening Twelfth, The Beaver. — 
Evening Thirteenth, The Bear.—Evening Fourteenth, Holy 


Time. 
Opinions of lhe Bress. 

The Presbyterian Board of Publication have issued a ju- 
venile work on Natural History, exceedingly well written, 
not as a text book, but illustrative of the leading character- 
istics of certain animals. The publishers succeeded so well 
in their attempt to make an elegant book of Bunyan’s Pil- 
grim’s Progress, that they seem determined to continue to 


make handsome books, as well as useful; and the little - 


volume before us is a gem of book-making beauty, in both 
its typographical and artistical portions.— O. S. Gazette. 

“ Evenings’ Entertainments, or the Country Visit,” is well 
calculated to amuse and instruct youth ; it contains fourteen 
wood cuts, of remarkable excellence, many of them rival- 
ling the best steel plates in sofiness and delicacy.— Pennsyl- 
vania 

This is a neat little work, prepared with special reference 
to the recreation and entertainment of Youth. Its illustra- 
tions are of the very highest order of the art.—Sun. 

This little volume cannot but become a favourite. It is 
a very neat affair, contains much that may be read with 
pleasure and with profit, and is embellished with fourteen 
engravings.—Courter and Inquirer. 

‘This is a very pretty book of natural history, for children. 
The paper and letter press are good, and the illustrations are 
very superior to the generality of wood cuts —N. Ameri 

For sale at the BOOK STORE, 
dec 21 Corner Seventh and George st., Philadelphia. 


O COLPORTEURS AND TRAVELLING AGENTS. 
—CaMPBELL’S ORIGINAL CHEAP EpiTion or D'Au- 
BIGNE’S HisTORY OF THE GREAT REFORMATION IN GERMANY 
AND SWITZERLAND, complete in one volume octavo, with all 
the notes, and without any omissions or alterations. 
The subscriber offers his edition of the above valuable 
- work to Colporteurs and travelling Book Agents, at forty per 
cent. less than the wholesale price of the American ‘lract 
Society’s issue in three volumes. ‘The advantages of the 
edition in one volume are, that being comprised in about 
half the size and weight of the other, it can be transported 
at half the cost. Travellers with limited facilities for car- 
riage may take with them a double supply—sell at twenty- 
five per cent. less—and make a liv: It is weil 
kuown that this edition was originally published at its ex- 
tremely low price, with the avowed object of spreading this 
work broad cast through the land. Ithas already been in- 
sirumental in circulating some 75,000 copies !! by causing a 
reduction in the price of the edition at present issued 
the American Tract remy of two dollars and a half 
copy, and is now offered to Colporteurs, &c at a rate which, 
it is hoped, will secure their aid in scattering “ D' Aubigné’s 
Reformation” until it shall be found in every hamlet of the 


JAMES M. CAMPBELL, 
98 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 
i Editors of religious newspapers may aid the cause of 
truth by giving the above an insertion. dec 14—3t 


ENRY’S COMMENTARY, 6 vols. super royal 8vo.— 
Published by Barrincron & HaswE.u, 293 Market 
street, Philadelphia, and for sale by the principal Booksel- 
lers throughout the United States. The following are se- 
lected from a great number of notices equally expressive of 

the sterling value of the work: 
“ [ know of no work of the kind, in any language, which 


combines more sound good sense with fervent and deep 


toned piety.”—Rev. Francis Wayland. 
“The mind of the author seems not only to have been 


8mo.| imbued with excellent spiritual ideas, but w have teemed 


with them.”—Rev. Dr. Alexander. 

« The wise and good unite in saying, that it 's calculated 
to render those who read it wiser and better.’-—Kev. Dr. 
S. H. Cone. 


[t is always orthodox, generally judicious, and truly pi- 


ous and practical.”—Rev. Adam Clarke. 


“Henry is, perhaps, the only commentator so iarge that 


deserves to be entirely and attentively read through.”—Dr, 
Doddridge. may 18—ly 


AMILY FLOUR, GROCERIES, &c.—Just received 
from New York, several brar.ds of extra and premium 
Flour, two of which are called the best made in the United 
States. Also, common New York and Pennsylvania Flour; 
and a full assortment of Groceries, ‘eas, &c. &c: for sale for 
family use at the lowest possible prices, fur cash. Goods 
packed with care, and sent to any part of the country. 
SIMON COLTON, 
of Chestnut and Tenth streets, Philadel phia. 
ec 7—3t 


PPLE'TON’S NEW PUBLICATIONS.—Incidents of 
Social Life amid the European Alps,. by J. Heimrich| 
Zschokke. Translated by Louis Ztrack, vol. 12mo. $1.00. 
The Settlers in Canada, written for young people, by Capt. 
Marryatt, 2 vols. 18mo., 75 cents. A Statement of the Re- 
moval of the Author from the Presidency of Kenyon Col- 
lege, by B. D. Douglass, L.L. D., 124 cents. Clever Stories] 
fur Clever Boys and Girls, by Mrs. Sherwood, square ]16mo., 
euts, 50 cents. The Apvsties’ Doctrine and Fellowship. 
five sermons by the Rt. Rev. L. Silliman Ives, D.D., LL.D 
16mo., 625 cents. My Uncle the Clockmaker, by Mary 
Howitt, 18mo. two plates, 374 cents, Very Little Tales fur 
Very Little Children, in words of single syllables of three 
and four letters, 2series, 374 cis. each. ‘The Rev. H. Southb-| 
gate s Narrative of a Visit to the Syrian Church of Mesopo- 
tamia, with statements and reflections upon the pregent state 
of Christianity in Turkey, and the character and prospects] 
of the Eastern Churches, 12mo., $1.00. Nearly ready, the 
the Child’s Picture and Verse Book, commonly fe Otto 
Speckler’s Fable-Book, translated b Mary Howit, with one 
hundred engravings, small 4to., $1.00 The Book of the 
Indians of North Amenca, their Manners, Customs, and pre- 
sent state, compiled from the best authorities, by John Frost, 
LL.D., 1 vol. 12mo, with steel plates and woodcuts. $1.00 
Nature’s Gems; or American Wild Flowers in their Native 
Haunts, by Mrs. Emma C, Embury; 4to., coloured) 
plates GEORGE S. APPLETON, 
jan 4 148 Chestnut st. above Sixth, Philadelphia. 


RTICLES SUITABLE FOR THE SEASON.—S. W. 
Cotton, (Corner of Arch and Tenth streets, and No 
91 South Eighth street, below Walnut, Phiiadelphia,) has 
for sale a large and well selected assortment of the fuilow- 
: 
or Mincep Pies.—Pure ground Spices, clear Patras 
Currants, Muscatel Raisins, new Sultana seedless do., Fresh 
Genoa Citron, Sweet Cider, &c. &. And tw save house- 
keepers the trouble of preparation, S. W.C, has had prepar- 
ed expressly fur his owa sales, a very superior article of 
MINCED Mxar, the ingredients being all furnished by him- 
self, and warranted of the best quality. put up in 54 Ib. Jars. 
Also, just received, thirty-ive kegs Sweet Maraca 
Grapks, im fine order, Banch Muscatei Raisins, in whole, 
half, and quarter boxes; Prunes, in fancy boxes and glass 
jars; paper shell Almonds ; dry Canton pressed Ginger and 
Oranges ; Canton preserved Ginger in Syrup ; Cranberries; 


New York dried Plums; pared and unpared Peaches, and — 


dried Apples, Constantly on hand Lovering’s very superior 
Tabie, Loaf, Crushed, and Pulverized an excel- 
lent article of Single loaf Sugar, at ten cents Also, just 
received, ten cases Colgate’s celebrated Péar 
rior to any otherin use. 

N. B.—Best quality Winter and Fall Sperm Oils, Winte. 
eo and Pure Camphine Oil received weekly. 


Goods purchased at either of the above stores, war- | 


ranted as represented, and sent to any part of the city free of 
charge, dec 
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